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Keep your eye on 


ACME 


e e e for new ideas in scissors 


and shears that set a 
new pace in sales! 


AND ACME MEANS IT! 


Watch for national advertising 
of these fast-moving 


Acme lines: 


ACME EVERSHARP @ KLEENCUT @ PURITAN 
@ WINDSOR @ AMERICUT 


ACME 


SHEAR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN, 


Milton Bradley 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 60c 


12’ by 35” outlines —for individual seat work or a 
class project make a frieze 12 fect long. Booklet of 
colorinstructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


for Freedom of 
Creative Expression 
Use Finger Paints 


Their smooth, creamy consistency, their 
wonderful, glowing colors, and the ease 
with which they can be mixed, blended 
and changed as the design or picture 
progresses make them the choice of 
teachers everywhere. Milton Bradley 
Finger Paints are the ideal medium for 
those first creative steps and give new 
freedom to the advanced expression of 
more experienced pupils. Made to 
Milton Bradley quality standards, they 
are easily washable from hands and 
clothing and safe for the smallest child. 
Try them in all your grades... youngster, 
teacher and parent alike will be surprised 
and gratified at the results. Available in 
bulk or in sets with Finger Paint Paper 
and instructions. 


Finger Paint 


made from a formula revised and improved through many years of experiment to develop 


a perfect product . 


. . trial and comparison will convince you of its superiority. 


Six colors: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, Brown and Black 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, 2, Mass. 
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Instructor 
POSTER PATTERNS 


Books I and II. Posters varying in 
size, up to 54” x 20”, may be made 
from the thirty groups of designs in 
each of these books. Full directions. 


Price, postpaid, each book..........$1.00 
When accompanied by a subscription 


only BOR 


to THE 
Magazine 


Instructor 
JOINTED TOYS 
Books I and II. Thirty clever 


jointed toys are included in each 
book. Parts are drawn separately; 
sketches show completed toys. 


Price, postpaid, each book $1.00 


When accompanied by a subscription 


to THE INSTRUCTOR 
only BOe 


Magazine 


Pleasing To Children 


No. & 
Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Has drawings for making 20 posters, size 36” x 14”, illustrating 
well-known stories such as Cinderella, Puss-in-Boots, Frog 
Prince, Ugly Duckling, Sleeping Beauty, and Robinson Crusoe. 
This excellent group ties in well with children’s literature. 


When accompanied by a subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR only BOe 
No. 6 


Creative Posters 


Any number of posters can be made from the 32 pages of draw- 
ings in this book. Boys, girls, men, women, pets, chickens, 
trees, flowers, and many other familiar subjects are repre- 
sented. Double-page insert in colors shows use of drawings. 


When accompanied by a subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR Magazine only BOe 
No. 7 


Health Poster Patterns 


Drawings for making 20 health posters, 36” x 15”. Ten are of 
Mother Goose characters with health jingles. Subjects include 
Little Boy Blue (who drinks milk) ; Jack (who is never sick) ; 
Bobby Shaftoe (who keeps early hours) ; and many others. 

Price, postpaid $ 


When accompanied by a subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR only BOe 


No. & 
Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains drawings for making 30 posters of varying sizes up to 
36” x 15”, each illustrating a safety rule. Full directions are 
given. Among the many helpful subjects are: Be Careful of 
Fire; Cross Streets with Care; Skate Only in Safe Places. 


When accompanied by a subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR only BOe 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Please send me the items checked below : 


No. 1 Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. I "| No. 5 Story-Book Poster Patterns 


No. 2 Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. II No. 6 Creative Posters 

No. 3 Instructor Jointed Toys, Bk. I No. 7 Health Poster Patterns 

No. 4 Instructor Jointed Toys, Bk. IT [] No. 8 Safety Poster Patterns 

One-year subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine_ $3.00 
Enclosed is... , payment in full. 
Name.“ 
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CREATIVE ART 


for Graded Schools 
by Louise D. Tessin 


Any grade school teacher 
can get sure results with this 
tested classroom creative art 
series . . . no special skill, 
education or equipment 
needed. 

Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed 
with stimulating ideas, easy- 
to-follow methods and orig- 
inal projects for every week 
in the year, including many 
holiday suggestions. 
Corresponding Teacher's 
Manuals detail every step 
of instruction .. . make art 
as easy to teach as any other 
subject. 


Send for full-color illustrated circular 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2. 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices, 74 Park street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress 
March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1946, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
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George Washington -- Our First President 


An Activity for February 22 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Looking Back to Our Remarkable Beginnings 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Iker 


‘Tuere is probably no more VERSATILE per- 
sonality in our American history than our first Presi- 
dent — George Washington. Should you ask six school 
children WHY they think George Washington is great, 
there would be six distinct answers—six very different 
points of view. 

1. “Our first President.” 

2. “Never told a lie.” 

3. “Handsome Commander-in-chief of 
army in the Revolutionary War.” 

4, “Prayed in the snow at Valley Forge.” 

5. “Gave up going to sea to please his mother.” 

6. “A great athlete and horseman.” 


the whole 


A Word Picture of George Washington 


The many books and stories written about George 
Washington verify his many sided personality. 


Aristocratic Courageous Modest 
Stately Dignified Industrious 
Handsome Silent Punctual 


Very considerate of others 
A born soldier 


Courteous 
Charitable 


Kind A wonderful strategist 
Amiable Controlled his temper 
Generous A man of solid integrity 
Just 


SILHOUETTE BY KAY ORR WALKER 


Room Set-up for February 22 

1. Many flags. 

2. Bulletin board of pictures of George Washington, 
of Mount Vernon and of Valley Forge (now an Ameri- 
can shrine.) 

3. A frieze of silhouettes of George Washington. 

4. The library table displaying as many books 
about him as possible. Also display a class Scrap Book 
of Newspaper clippings and pictures in honor of his 
birthday. 

5. For the afternoon, let the children be in old 
Colonial costumes like George and Martha Washing- 
ton — boys in three-cornered hats, breeches and shoes 
with buckles, coats with frills, powdered wigs—girls 
in Colonial dresses and buckled slippers; hair piled 
high and powdered. 

6. Conclude the afternoon with the stately minuet. 


Bits to Remember About Washington 


George Washington was born February 22, 1732 
on a farm in Virginia on the Potomac River about 70 
miles from our present Washington, D. C, 

* 
His father was Augustine Washington, a planter. 
* 


His mother was *Mary Ball Washington. 
* * 


* 
George Washington’s father died when George was 
11 years old. * . * 


He called his mother ““Madam,’ 
lonial Custom, * * * 


according to Co- 


George owned a pony as soon as he was big enough 
to ride. * * %* 
George was very good in arithemtic. 


* * * 


When he was 21 years old, George’s brother, Law- 
rence, died, leaving him Mt. Vernon. 
* * * 
One of Abraham Lincoln’s seven books was Weem’s 
Life of Washington. 
a 
Washington was very fond of fine clothes; but in his 
eating he had very simple tastes. 
* * * 
George Washington was a Lt. Colonel in the French 
and Indian War, 


*One Chapter of the D. A. R. (Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution) is called the Mary Ball Chapter. 
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He was 6 feet, 2 inches tall and weighed 175 pounds. 
* * * 

In the Revolutionary War, the soldiers with little 
food, with little powder and with ragged clothes (no 
uniforms) would probably many times have been 
tempted to give up but for their beloved Commander- 
in-chief. 

* * * 

George Washington was a member of the Episcopal 
Church. 

* * * 

In January 1759 Washington married *Martha 
Custis, a very wealthy young widow with two chil- 
dren. He was wonderful to his step-children, 

* * * 

He served as Commander-in-chief of our Army in 
the Revolutionary War, WITHOUT PAY (above 
actual expenses.) 

* 

One of our most prized pictures is George Washing- 

ton at Valley Forge on his knees in the snow in prayer. 
* * * 


After the War he returned to Mt. Vernon. 


* * * 


Then the people wanted him to be President. 
* * * 

While George Washington was President it was his 
custom to receive visitors every other Tuesday from 
3 to 4 o’clock. He was dressed in black velvet with 
knee buckles. His shoes had buckles too. His hair 
was powdered—he held a cocked hat. 

* * * 

The State of Washington is a memorial to George 
Washington, 

* * * 

I think George Washington would have been very 
proud to have George Washington Carver named for 
him, 

* * 
Washington’s picture appears on our lc stamp and 
on our $1 bill. 
* * * 
Washington died December 14, 1799 at Mt. Vernon, 
Favorite Stories of George Washington 

The Cherry Tree. . 

His Mother’s Favorite Horse. 

Betsy Ross and the First Flag, 


Famous Liberty Bell 


This historic big bell was rung to call the people of 
Philadelphia to the “‘first public reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” The bell is inscribed with 
these words: 

“Proclaim Liberty throughout the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” 

Inauguration of George Washington as President of 
the United States—April 30, 1789. 


“When next you go to the Post Office, ask to see the 
duplicate post card which pictures George on one half 
and Martha on the other. 


At the close of the Revolution, George Washington 
would much rather have stayed at Mt. Vernon; but 
it was the wish of the people that he be the President 
of the new nation. The Inauguration was indeed a 
grand occasion. All the churches had opened at 9 
o'clock to pray for the new President. 

George Washington was escorted from his home to 
Federal Hall in New York by soldiers. He was re- 
ceived by both houses of Congress. Then as he stood 
in an outside gallery, facing the street crowded with 
people, placing his hand on the Bible he took the oath 
prescribed by the Constitution, which each President 
in turn since that day has taken. 

“TI do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute 
the office of the President of the United States, and 
will to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

It was administered by the Chancellor of State in 
the presence of a great crowd. After taking the oath, 

* Washington bowed his head, kissed the Bible and said, 
“So help me, God.” After the cheers of the people, a 
salute of 13 guns was fired. 

Then the President attended a divine service at St. 
Paul’s Church, where the Bishop of New York prayed. 
Then he was taken home. In the evening there were 
fireworks, 


Our Presidents—-1789-1946 


George Washington 
John Adams 
Thomas Jefferson 
James Madison 
James Monroe 

John Quincy Adams 
Andrew Jackson 
Martin Van Buren 


Ulysses S. Grant 
Rutherford B. Hayes 
James A, Garfield 
Chester A, Arthur 
Grover Cleveland 
Benjamin Harrison 
Grover Cleveland 
William McKinley 


Wm. Henry Harrison Theodore Roosevelt 


John Tyler 
James K, Polk 
Zachary Taylor 
Millard Fillmore 
Franklin Pierce 
James Buchanan 
Abraham Lincoln 
Andrew Johnson 


Wm. H. Taft 
Woodrow Wilson 
Warren G, Harding 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert C. Hoover 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Harry S. Truman 
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The Story Hour— 

Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. Smith 
Good Stories for Great Birthdays— 

Frances Jenkins Olcott 

Washington’s Birthday— Robert Haven Schauffler 
Hero Tales from American History— 

Henry Cabot Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt 
The Youth of Washington—S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 
George Washington— Paul Leland Haworth 
George Washington—Bernard Fay 
Mt. Vernon—Paul Wilstach 
The Story of George Washington—Joseph Walker 
Our Presidents—James Morgan 


Wuar should we do Tommy? Jimmy asked 
his brother. 

“We could play cowboy and Indians.” 

“Let’s not do that. We did that yesterday.” 

“Let’s do something that will make us think of this 
month. I know what. Today is somebody’s birthday. 
Do you know what date it is)” 

“No, do you?” 

“Sure! It is February 12th. Do you know who was 
born a long time ago on that date?” 

“No, I don’t remember but if you tell me something 
about the person maybe I will remember.” 

“It is a birthday of one of the presidents of the 
United States. He was the sixteenth president.” 

“Tell me some more.” 

“When he was a little boy he lived in a log cabin 
with his mother and daddy. His mother taught him 
to read and write. He was a very poor but happy boy.” 

“T still don’t know who it is.” 

“T’ll tell you some more. He had to work very hard 
for everything he got. For one whole day, he had to 
chop up some wood for a man for nothing. You see 
he had borrowed a book. He put it between the log 
walls of his log cabin, During the night when he was 
asleep it snowed and got the book all wet. He told 
the man he was sorry and would work for him for 
nothing to pay for the book, The man was a kind man. 
At the end of the day, he gave him the book. That 
was the first book he ever owned.” 

“TI remember that story, but I can’t remember who 
the man was.” 

“T’ll tell you one more story. I think this time you 
will remember as it is one of your favorite stories. 

“‘When he was a big man he was walking very care- 
fully down a muddy road. He wanted to be very 
careful so he would not splash mud on his new suit. 
He saw a pig stuck in the mud. The pig was squealing 
for help. He wanted to help him, but he was afraid 


Tommys Abraham Lincoln Show 
YVONNE ALTMANN 
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ARTICLES: 
The Bishop’s Address to George Washington and the 
President’s *Reply—World Outlook—August 1945 
The Preservation of England’s Historic and Scenic 
Treasures—(Gilbert Stuart's Washington) 
National Geographic—-April 19, 1945 
George Washington Carver—A Study in Genius— 
New York Times Book Review—April 4, 1943 


“First in war, first in peace and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 


*One sentence—‘‘I shall always strive to prove a faithful 
and impartial patron of genuine vital religion.”’ 


the pig would wiggle so that he would get mud splashed 


on himself. He walked right by the pig. The pig 
squealed louder. He kept right on walking. The pig 
squealed louder and louder. The man stopped, turned 
around and looked at the pig. The pig looked at him 
and squealed some more. He walked back to the pig 
and pulled him out of the mud. He was so kind he 
just had to help the little pig.” 

(Have the children guess before Jimmy gives the 
correct answer.) 

“Now I remember who he was. He was Abraham 
Lincoln. Sing me that song about him Tommy. 

“All right, Jimmy.” 

(Sing song.) 

“Thank you, Tommy. 
Lincoln?” 

“Yes, that is what I meant when I said we should 
do something that would make us think of this month.” 

“T’ll be the man with the book and you be Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

“All right. This big living room chair will be my 
house. Where is yours?” 

“T will sit over in this chair. You come and ask me 
for the book. I'll use this story book for Abraham 
Lincoln’s book.” 

Tommy and Jimmy had lots of fun playing about 
Abraham Lincoln and His Book. Later they played 
Abraham Lincoln and the Pig. Maybe you would 
like to play one of the stories but before we do let’s 
finish this story. 

“T had so much fun playing about Abraham Lincoln. 
Let’s do it again sometime,” Jimmy said. 

“We could play it tomorrow and invite our friends 
in to watch us.” 

“Let’s do that. It would be like a real show.” 

The next day Tommy and Jimmy invited their 
friends to the Abraham Lincoln show. ‘There were 
five parts to the program. What do you think they 
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were? (Children guess.) First Jimmy asked the chil- 
dren whose birthday was February 12th a long time 
ago. Then Tommy told all about Abraham Lincoln. 
Tommy and Jimmy acted out the two plays. The last 
thing that was on the program was Tommy singing 
the song about Abraham Lincoln. The children liked 


ABRAHAM 


Lin-coln was kind. 
I like to sing 


He al-ways was do-ing 
Be-cause he ne-ver ne---ver knew a 


7 


the show very much. How do you suppose that 


Tommy and Jimmy knew that they liked the show? 
(Children guess.) 


The children all said, “Thank you Tommy and 


Jimmy for the nice show. We hope you have another 
one soon.” 


LINCOLN 


Lin-coln was true. 
of him this year 


some-thing for 


Don't Be a Fuss Bug 


LUCIA CABOT 


Now what I’m going to tell you 
Is not a foolish rhyme. 

I’m warning you to take great care, 
While there is time. 


Don’t fuss about the things you eat, 
Your elders likely know. 

Don’t fuss about the things you wear, 
Or where you go. 


Don’t fuss about the things you want, 
Or how you're going to look, 

Or else they’ll put your name right in 
The Fuss Bug book. 


For if you fuss at this or that, 
On every pleasant day, 

You'll find that you are traveling 
The Fuss Bug Way! 
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Many famous people had 
birthdays in February. Four of 
them, Mendelssohn, Lincoln, Dick- 
ens, and Longfellow were boys of 
about the same age. Mendelssohn 
was just nine days older than Lin- 
coln. If you will make up a story 
about Abraham Lincoln I will tell 
you about Feliz Mendelssohn who 
was born February 3, 1809 and who 
became a very great musician. 

It was early in the morning and 
a little boy with long, brown curls 
was sitting at the piano. He was 
leaning far over the keyboard, his 
eyes shining. 

“Oh, Mother!” he exclaimed. 
“This music is beautiful!’ Mrs. 
Mendelssohn who was her son’s 
first teacher sat nearby glowing 
with pride. 

“T know he will give much to the 
world of music someday,” she 
thought to herself. “Just five min- 
utes more, Felix. Then it will be 
time for Fanny’s lesson.” Even 
then a slender girl with large dark 
eyes, just four years older than Men- 
delssohn, slipped quietly into the 
room. 

“As soon as your lesson is fin- 
ished come out to the garden, Fanny, 
and we will have some fun,” Felix 
told his sister as he hurried away. 
Although he loved music so much 
he liked a good time just as much 
and he and his sister were bubbling 
over with exuberance and gayety 
most of the time. Their mother 
joined in their fun, but when it was 
time for practice or lessons she was 
very strict and they knew they 
must work. 

“Felix, where are you?” called 
Fanny running into the garden 
when her lesson was over. 

“*He--re--,”” answered Felix in a 
far-away voice. “Find—me—”, 
Fanny skipped and ran about the 
garden looking behind trees and 
under bushes. 

“Where are you? I can’t find you, 
Felix,” cried his sister. 

“Hoo-hoo!”” From the far end of 
the garden came a sound like the 
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When They Were Your Age 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


call of an owl. There in the very 
top of the big tree hidden among 
the leaves Fanny found her brother. 

“Come on down,” she called. 
“Mother says we may go riding. 
The ponies are ready.” 

Cantering along a shady country 
lane Fanny said, “I can hardly wait 
to find out what Father’s surprise 
is. Tomorrow he will tell us.” 

“Two good things about tomor- 
row, Fan — Father’s surprise and 
we will not have to get up early 
to practice.” 

“That’s right — six days a week 
we get up at five to work, but Sun- 
day we can always rest. I made 
up another piece of music this 
morning, Felix. And Mother told 
me you composed a lovely little 
march yesterday. I want to hear it.” 

“All right. As soon as we get 
home you play yours and [’ll play 
mine.” 

Although Sunday morning was 
the time the children might sleep 
as long as they liked both were 
wide-awake early so eager were 
they to hear what Father had to 
tell them. 

“Let’s see who can guess what it 
is,” suggested Fanny. 

“Maybe you will get to play the 
piano again for the string quartet,” 
guessed Felix. 

“And you direct the quartet,” 
added his sister. 

“Oh, I hope so,” exclaimed the 
boy. “That was fun the other time 
—-standing up there on a chair and 
keeping time.” 


“You had to stand on a chair. 
The players couldn’t have seen you 
if you had stood on the floor. There 
comes Father now. Maybe he is 
going to tell us.” And the boy and 
girl both ran to him, their eyes 
shining in anticipation. 

“Oh, this is the day for the sur- 
prise,” said Father smiling at his 
gifted children. 

“Oh, yes, tell us as soon as you 
can. We can hardly wait to find 
out!” 

“You have worked very hard at 


the music lessons your mother has 
given you. She tells me you have 
practiced regularly. We both like 
the pieces you have made up and 
would like to have a_ professional 
teacher hear them. So we have de- 
cided to take you on a trip to Paris 
and give you some lessons from a 
great teacher there.” The children 
were delighted. 

“Oh, Father, thank you—thank 
you so much!” they cried. “This is 
better than anything we guessed. 
This is the most wonderful surprise 
ever!” 

Another famous musician who 
was born in February was George 
Frederick Handel. He, too, had a 
wonderful surprise. 

It was a cold winter morning— 
February 23, but the bright sun 
streaming in through the windows 
seemed to warm the bedroom, A 
little boy roused drowsily from a 
sound sleep, opened his eyes, looked 
around the room; then snuggled 
back under the warm covers. 

“Happy birthday to you, 

Happy birthday, dear George,” 
said his Aunt Anna very softly as she 
slipped quietly into the room. 
George Handel sat up in bed rub- 
bing his eyes to make sure he was 
not dreaming when he saw her 
taking the cover off of — could it 
be — a spinet? 

“A spinet for me — oh, Aunt 
Anna!” he cried springing from his 
bed and touching the keys of the 
little battered instrument. 

“Yes, it is for you, but don’t 
play it now. Your father might 
hear. He loves you so much that 
he doesn’t want you to have music 
when he thinks it is a waste of 
time. He just doesn’t understand. 
So let’s take it where no one can 
hear.” 

Silently they carried the old in- 
strument up the long winding stairs 
to a far corner of the attic. Breath- 
lessly George touched the keys 
again. 

“Not yet!” Aunt Anna stopped 
him. “Here are some strips of cloth 
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I have ready to wrap the strings 
with. Then you can play it with- 
out being heard downstairs.” 
Quickly they worked. 

“There! At last it’s ready,” ex- 
claimed George running his little 
fingers up and down the keys pick- 
ing out a melody of an old song he 
had sung many times. Aunt Anna 
was amazed. Surely this boy had 
talent as well as love for music! 

Oh, what good times George had 
with his birthday gift! Whenever 
his work was finished he would steal 
away to the attic to play. At times 
he played until Aunt Anna, anxious 
that he might stay too long in the 
cold attic, would come and take 
him from his beloved spinet. If 
only there were more time for his 
music! Sometimes after everyone 


One evening in early spring Mr. 
Handel noticed the neighbor boys 
playing “Black Man” in the ad- 
joining yard. 

“Why, where is George?” he 
inquired. 

“We haven’t seen him this eve- 
ning,” came the reply. 

“George! George!” called his 
father. No answer. Through the 
house he searched. Lighting a 
candle he went upstairs, but his 
boy could not be found. Suddenly 
he stopped. 

“What is that?” he thought to 
himself. “Surely I hear something 
overhead.” He mounted the stairs 
and opened the attic door. There 
bending over a musical instrument 
intent on mastering a difficult piece 


“You need all your time for study 
so that you can become a fine 
lawyer.” 

“T do study, Father,” stammered 
the boy, “but I love to play the 
spinet.”” 

“It will do you no good, son,” 
said Mr. Handel taking hold of the 
instrument. “This must be done 
away with.” 

“No, no, Father — it is mine — 
my own!” sobbed the boy. ‘Please, 
oh please, don’t take it away!” 

The father looked at the pathetic 
little figure before him. It hurt him 
to see his child so unhappy. 

“All right, son. It is yours and 
you may keep it.” 

“Thank you, oh, thank you, 


; of music was his son. Father!’ cried George delighted. 
é was in bed he would creep up the “George!” he cried in surprise He need not slip away from his 
: stairs to his spinet. What did it and disapproval. The music stopped father now and he could play to his 

matter that he had to struggle in suddenly. ‘Music again — it’s just heart’s content. Never had he been 
_ the dark to find the right keys—he a waste of time,” sternly said Mr. so happy and the old attic rang 
. was learning to play lovely melodies. Handel going over to the spinet. with his music, 
\ 
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; The Valentine B 
Sheila Stinson 
n. 
b- One cold February morning Nancy Mouse had lots of paper 
as The air was filled with snow; Stored in her house and so 
ol The barnyard folks were all housed up She skurried off to get it, 
it With not a place to go. All in a happy glow. 
int Miss Nancy looked at grandma Goose Auntie Duck gave them some feathers 
his And blinked away a tear, To help with trimming them 
the “Please grandma tell us what to do, Red Hen said she could help them write 

Or we shall die, I fear.” If she could find a pen. 

n't 

cht Wise grandma Goose thought quite a while, Contrary Sam behaved so nice, 

hat Then nodding her old head, He let them draw his face 

sails “Suppose we make some valentines, To put upon a valentine 

. of And fix a box of red. All trimmed around with lace. 

und. 

can “A nice big box to put them in, The box was filled clear to the top 
And have some cakes and tea, And even Dapple Gray 

in- I’m sure we'd have a lot of fun (Who really did like corn the best) 

a If we did this, said she.” Drank tea that snowy day. 

ath- 

we They all forgot they had been bored, 

° Forgot the cold and snow... 
pped And thought how they loved grandma Goose; 


cloth Yes, and they told her so, 
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A Child’s Calendar 
of Famous Birthdays 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


February 2 (1875)—Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist, composer. 

February 2 (1901)—Jascha Heifetz, 
one of our great violinists. 

February 3 (1811)—Horace Greeley, 
the young printer who became a 
famous newspaper editor. 

February 3 (1809)—-Felix Mendel- 
ssohn, the German composer 
whose famous “Wedding March” 
is known all over the world. 

February 3 (1842)—Sidney Lanier, 
the poet whose words seem to 
flow like music. 

February 4 (1902) — Charles A. 
Lindbergh, the “Lone Eagle.” 
February 7 (1812)—Charles Dick- 
ens, the English author whose 
stories are loved by young and 

old. 
February 8 (1910)—Birthday of 
Boy Scouting in the United States. 
February 8 (1820)—William Te- 


cemseh Sherman, the general in 
the Civil War who made the 
famous march “from Atlanta to 
the sea.” 

February 11 (1847)—Thomas A. 
Edison, one of the world’s great- 
est inventors. 

February 12 (1809)—Abraham Lin- 
coln, one of our great Presidents. 

February 12 (1893)—General Omar 
Nelson Bradley, United States 
Army Officer, World War II. 

February 12 (1809)—Charles Dar- 
win, the English scientist who 
laid the foundation for many of 
the scientific wonders of today. 

February 15 (1564)—-Gallileo, the 
Italian astronomer and scientist 
who laid the basis for scientific 
study. 

February 18 (1892)—-Wendell Wili- 
kie, lawyer, utility executive, and 
author. 


Dramatic Incidents 


in Edison’s Early Life 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Incident I—Asking Questions 
Place: The sitting-room of 
Tommy’s home 
Characters: 
Tommy Edison His Mother 
Tommy: How long, Mother, does 
it take the earth to turn around? 


Mother: Just twenty-four hours, 
Tommy. 
Tommy: I can show you which 


way the earth turns on the globe 
that Father brought me. 

Mother: Run and get it, Tommy, 
for I am interested to see what 
you know about it. I like to have 
my boy ask questions to find out 
about things. 

Tommy (bringing the globe and 
spinning it in the opposite direction 
from which the clock goes round): 
I think the earth turns this way, 
Mother, because the sun rises in the 


east and this would make the sun 
rise in the east. 

Mother (taking the globe): Yes, 
Tommy, when the people in New 
York are waking up, the people of 
California are still in bed. When 
I turn it farther, New York has 
been awake several hours and Cali- 
fornia is just waking up. When I 
turn it still farther, New York is 
just getting dark, and it is after- 
noon in California. 

Tommy: I know what this spin- 
ning is called. I read it in one of 
Father’s books. 

Mother (surprised): Why, Tom- 
my, I knew you had a lot in that 
big head of yours. 

Tommy: It is called rotating. 

Mother: And can you think of 
anything else that rotates? 
Tommy: A top, an apple, a ball. 


February 21 (1855)—Alice Freeman 


Palmer, American educator and 
early president of Wellesley col- 
lege. 

February 22 (1732)—George Wash- 
ington, our first President. 

February 22 (1819)—James Russell 
Lowell, one of our first great 
American poets. 

February 23 (1685)—George Fried- 
rich Handel, a famous German 
composer. 

February 26 (1845)—William F. 
Cody, better known as “Buffalo 
Bill.” 

February 26 (1802)—Victor Hugo, 
a great French writer. 

February 27 (1807)—-Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, the ‘“Chil- 
dren’s Poet.” 

February 28 (1827)—First Railroad 
Charter granted to the Baltimore 
and Ohio in the United States. 


Other Special Days in February 


St. Valentine’s Day—February 14 
Ground Hog or Candlemas Day— 
February 2. 


Mother: 
Can you rotate? 


That is right, Tommy. 


Tommy (getting up and spinning 
about): Sure! See me rotate, 
Mother. 

Mother: Part of the time, Tommy, 
your face is toward the light and 
part of the time your back is toward 
it, just like day and night. 

Tommy: I’m going to read that 
big book in Father’s library about 
the planets. I want to know why 
the stars do not shine in the day 
time and how the earth was made 
and whether there are people up in 
the moon. Father says he will give 
me twenty-five cents when I can 
read the book. (Tommy runs to 
get the book to show Mother.) 

Mother (half to herself): I know 
Tommy is bright. That teacher had 
no right to say he was a slow 
thinker. He’ll show the neighbors 


some day what’s in that big head 
of his. 

Tommy (entering with a big book): 
Here it is, Mother. I want to read 
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all about the world and how it 

started and where it is going. 
Mother: Every day, Tommy, 

we'll read together for several hours 


and think all of these things out 
together. 
Incident II— 

Tommy and His Bonfire 
Place: Tommy’s Barn 
Characters: 

Tommy, Sam, a Neighbor 
Boy, Mother 


Episode I 

Tommy (bending over a pile of 
shavings and rubbing two pieces of 
wood together): There, if we rub 
these two pieces of wood together 
for a long enough time, she will 
burn. This is the way the Indians 
made their fires. 

Sam: See, Tommy! You're get- 
ting a spark. 

Tommy (continuing with his rub- 
bing): Here she comes! Here she 
comes! See, the shavings are on fire. 
Didn’t I tell you that we could 
bring fire as well as the Indians did? 

Sam (frightened): Oh, Tommy! 
Tommy! We can never put it out. 
See, the woodpile has caught on fire. 

Mother (running into the burning 
barn): Why, Tommy, Tommy, 
whatever are you doing? You've 
burned down our barn. What shall 
we do with you? How did it ever 
happen? 

Tommy (breathless, half-crying 
and frightened): Why, Mother, I 
was showing Sam how the Indians 
brought fire by rubbing two pieces 
of wood together. 


Episode II 
Several hours later in Tommy’s 
sitting-room 
Father: Tommy, that was a very 
careless and thoughtless thing to do. 
What if all the boys in the neigh- 
borhood decided to see how fire 


would burn? Why, we wouldn’t 
have any neighborhood or any 
town. 

Tommy: I know it, Father. I’m 


‘sorry I did it. 


Father: But that doesn’t help in 
showing the boys of this town that 
these things can’t go on. You will 
have to be punished in public to 
set an example to the other boys. 

Mother: Oh, Father, don’t you 
think that is a little harsh? He will 
grow to be a man some day, and 
I’m sure that all these seemingly 
reckless things that he is doing 
must be pointing the way to some 
good. He must experiment in order 
to answer his many questions. 

Father: I know! I know! But 
that doesn’t mean that we can 
stand for the burning of barns. 
Tomorrow, he must be punished 
in the front yard that everyone may 
see how we feel about it. 

Tommy (lifting his head like a 
man): I’m willing, Father. I’m 
not afraid. I’m sorry that I burned 
up the barn. I only wanted to see 
if two pieces of wood would bring 
sparks. 


Incident 


Edison and His First Invention 
Place: New York 
Time: About 1873 
Characters: President of the Com- 
pany for Which Edison Worked 
His Secretary 
A Business Friend Edison 
President: It’s that young Edi- 
son again. You recall a few years 
ago when the ticker went completely 
out of order, and how within two 
hours he had it fixed up almost like 
magic. At that time I offered him 
his present job at three hundred a 
month but he is showing constantly 
that he is worth more. He is one 
of the most dependable, far-seeing, 
hard-working men that I know. 
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Business Friend: He’s always 
working, day and night. They say 
he hardly takes time to eat. 

President: All I know is that he 
is a wizard. He seems to have an 
inborn instinct for putting the 
right things together. Why, this 
new invention of his would bring 
a new era to our business. I am 
going to call him to the office and 
see how much he wants for it. 

(President of company rings bell 
and his secretary appears at the 
door of his office). 

President: Please send young 
Edison in to see me. 

(Edison almost shyly enters the 
office). 

President: Edison, we've been 
interested in the working out of 
this new invention of yours to im- 
prove the ticker. What do you 
want for it? 

Edison (still shy, wanting to ask 
for three thousand dollars but not 
quite daring): Well — Well — 
Well, General, I think I will let 
you name the price. 

President: Well, how would forty 
thousand dollars suit yout? 

Edison: Why, why, thank you, 
Sir! 

President (ringing bell for his 
secretary who comes to his office): 
Will you have a check made out 
at once to Thomas A. Edison to 
the amount of forty thousand dol- 
lars and I will sign it. 

(Secretary comes in with check 
which she hands over to the presi- 
dent to sign.) 

President (signing check and 
handing it to Edison): There, and 
with the check goes our gratitude 
for the great insight and confidence 
that you have shown in our work. 

Edison (half staggering from the 
office, with a check in his hand): 
Thank you, again, Sirl 


Woodchuck, woodchuck, tell me, 


please, 


How it is you know 
When Candlemas is here you must 
Come up from down below? 


Tell Me, Woodchuck 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


ground 


And when you're out upon the 


And a shadow at you peeps 
How do you know you must go back 
And sleep for six more weeks? 
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Ive often told children of the 
dinner party I once attended and 
at which time a certain gentleman 
was called on to make a speech. 
He arose and facing the party began 
in the familiar way, ““This is a sur- 
prise! I had no idea of being called 
on for a speech.” He hesitated. 
Everybody waited. Finally he said, 
“T’ll have to give you a surprise. 
I never have made a speech since 
I was in knee breeches and that 
day I said I never would make 
another so I’m keeping my word. 
When I get up to make a speech 
I feel as I did so long ago and that 
feeling spoils this birthday dinner 
so I hope you'll all excuse me and 
accept my apologies.” He sat down 
and there must have been many who 
had had the same experience at one 
time or another, because they ap- 
plauded him and seemed to under- 
stand. 

That speech stayed by me for 
many years. Here was a man who 
held a high position in the city and 
seemed to have an excellent business 
and yet he could not make any sort 
of an impromptu speech, and pub- 
lically admitted the feeling of the 
failure to do so as a boy had re- 
mained with him through his years 
of adult life. There must have 
been a reason. | often reviewed the 
evening and wondered if children 
were given the opportunity to make 
very brief unexpected talks when 
very young, it might not be a help 
to them as they were advanced 
from grade to grade. Finally I de- 
cided to tell the children about the 
incident. Then I asked them if 
they did not think my plan of having 
some impromptu speeches would 
be a good idea. Naturally, they 
had great sympathy for the par- 
ticular gentleman and had all kinds 
of questions to ask. At last it was 
agreed that in English class the 
next day I should call on different 
children and I should always act 
as the hostess of these “surprise” 
parties. We admitted we would 
have to use much imagination as 
the parties were to be in honor of 
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Impromptu Speeches 
EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


some one who might be leaving our 
school, or new arrivals, a party 
honoring a new teacher, the Mayor 
of our city, our Principal etc. I 
noticed a few of the boys who had 
a little doubt in their minds whether 
they would like the idea but after 
suggesting that some day we might 
have (surprise) light refreshments 
and make the party seem real, they 
nodded approvingly. (Isn’t that 
just like boys?) 

The idea worked well and when- 
ever we did have a surprise lesson 
of this kind, the children rose to 
the occasion. We often had a few 
minutes of this method of promot- 
ing interest in oral speech as the 
birthdays came around. It also 
served well on special holidays, 
pretending we were attending a 
Valentine, Easter, St. Patrick’s Day 
or Flag Day dinner party. I under- 
stand the children took the idea 
with them to the next grade and 
I trust they pass it along and have 
plenty of “impromptu training.” 

I’m going to quote from memory 
a few of the speeches which remain 
with me much as the gentleman’s 
speech at the dinner party which 
prompted this motivation in school 
and my writing this as a help for 
the teachers to whom it might 
appeal. 

In every school there is the witty 
child. This was Billy’s speech. 

“Boys and girls, this has been 
a delicious dinner. (Naturally we 
all laughed). I’m glad we know 
the meaning of economy and are 
able to enjoy such a good meal, 
at such little expense, and (looking 
at me) I thank you for calling on 
me.” I appreciated his humor and 
I’ve never forgotten the implied 
look that it could have been one of 
those surprise parties with some 
real food. 

Ellen, who was to leave our school, 
was called on as we gave one of the 
imaginary parties in her honor. 
She said, “I’m sorry to leave this 
school. I'll never forget the fun 
we've had in this grade. I’ve even 
grown to like these surprise parties 


Sidewalk Sliding 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


When the walks are partly covered 


With long strips of glassy ice 
It’s great fun to slide upon them: 
It’s one reason winter’s nice. 


But there’s something to remember, 
Grownfolks use the sidewalks too, 
And our sliding-ponds are slippery 
And make walking hard to do. 


So we should divide the sidewalk— 
Use the ice just on one side. 
Then the grownfolks can step safely 

Where no sliding has been tried. 


and once I thought I’d never be 
able to make an impromptu speech 
but that was before I knew what 
fun it was. I thank you for the 
party and I hope you have all had 
the good time I’ve had.” 

When Boyd was called on he 
said, “This is my father’s birthday! 
I heard him tell my mother this 
morning that he felt like an old 
man and he’s just 35 today. I was 
just thinking I'll bet my father 
never imagined in all his 35 years as 
much as I have now. I imagine 
I’m at a party, have had a big 
dinner, and now I imagine I’m 
making an impromptu speech. Wait 
til I tell my dad that! I thank 
youl!” At this, he took his seat and 
I clapped for him. Imagine this 
speech at seven. What could he do 
at 35? 

These will prove my point. Let 
the child overcome self-conscious- 
ness, have opportunities of situa- 
tions that will meet him some day 
and I’m sure the child will come 
out the winner. Undoubtedly some 
far off day, some one of these chil- 
dren of today, will be a speaker of 
the future, and whether or not he 
is comforted or distressed by food, 
and he is the speaker of the after 
dinner hour, I feel he might refer 
to these lessons in Grade Three, 
and I hope any ease of delivery 
might be attributed to the fun he 
had—at the age of seven—when 
bare desks were banquet tables and 
classmates were the guests, 
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Kitchen Gardening In the Classroom 


Every schoolroom needs a few 
growing plants and those which the 
children can raise themselves are 
the most desirable. 

We have had great fun planting 
things that are found in the aver- 
age kitchen. 

The top slice of a pineapple may 
be planted in.a pot of damp sand. 
Cover the entire slice so that only 
the leaves show. An easy way to 
avoid the necessity of constant 
watering is to invert a large glass 
jar over the pot, or to plant the 
pineapple slice in a covered terrar- 
ium. Soon the pineapple will root 
and be ready for potting in richer 
dirt. It will develop into a hardy 
cactus-like plant. 

Date pits germinate slowly. We 
plant a number in a pot of sandy 
soil and keep them moist. The 
date seedlings look like tiny corn 
plants when they appear. The 
palm-like characteristics are slow 
in coming. If desired, a single 
seedling may be put in a separate 
pot for faster growth. . Again, a 
convenient way to plant these and 
avoid daily watering would be to 
plant the seed in damp sand in a 
terrarium with a lid. This is very 
easy and satisfactory for the next 
two kinds of seeds mentioned also. 

We plant citrus fruit pits closely 
together in small containers such 
as cold cream jars. (Set these right 
in the terrarium.) These make 
attractive winter greens but indi- 
vidually planted seeds will grow 
faster into little trees. 

Alligator pear pits may be planted 


EDITH F. MILLER 


in soil but it is more fun to plant 
them in water so that the growth 
may be observed. Place a pit, flat 
side down, in the top of a wide- 
mouthed bottle so that most of the 
pit is under water. After a time 
the pit will split open revealing the 
tiny embryo plant. A long top root 
will grow into the water while the 
stem and leaves will grow upward. 
Progress is slow at first but after 
the growth starts it is very rapid. 
The plant may be grown in water 
till it is about six inches high as 
the pit furnishes the nourishment. 
In the course of its growth it may 
be taken from the water and passed 
around frequently for observation. 
When the plant grows large enough 
it may be planted in a pot of rich 
soil. A tree of this kind will last 
several years and will grow about 
five feet high. 

A sweet potato vine grown simi- 
larly in water will be a beautiful 
sight. If possible select a sweet 
potato that has a tiny sprout. A 
glass coffee jar is best for this ex- 
periment as the children like to 
watch the jar fill with roots. These 
become so long and numerous that 
it is best not to move the potato 
but to do all observing through the 
glass. After several months the jar 
will be full of roots and the vine 
will start to yellow. Then the 
transfer to a pot of rich soil should 
be made. 

Flaxseed is still to be found in 
some kitchens. A few seeds planted 
in a pot of soil will grow and bloom 
in a sunny window. 


Any of the root vegetables — 
carrots, turnips, beets and par- 
snips, will furnish material for dish 
gardens. Ask the children to bring 
in thick top slices of any of these. 
Put these slices in shallow bowls 
and surround them with pebbles 
which may even cover the slices 
except for the center parts from 
which the new leaves will come. 
The pebbles serve to anchor the 
pieces so they do not tip over. It 
is a good plan to use charcoal pieces 
to absorb any odor especially if tur- 
nips are used. In a very short time 
dainty new leaves will start to 
sprout and will grow into a pretty 
fernery which will last a week or 
more. 

Some people like to hollow out 
large root vegetables, fill them with 
water and hang them so that foliage 
will form on the outside and hang 
down. These must be kept full of 
water if they are to grow. They 
are more trouble to make but they 
will last a long time. 

Classes that are studying germi- 
nation can use a few dried beans or 
peas. These may be planted in milk 
bottle tops or in tiny cold cream 
containers. Seeds that have been 
kiln dried will not grow but it would 
probably be worth experimenting 
with rice, barley, whole wheat and 
similar grains to see what would 
happen. 

Gardening of this kind is not only 


_ inexpensive and fascinating but the 


children learn a great deal about 
foods which are usually taken for 
granted. 


The pale Mother Moon 
Is crooning a tune... 
A lullaby tune 

To a wee baby star. 


Mother Moon 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Way up in the air 
She whispers a prayer, 
She asks for God’s care 
As they journey afar. 
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Picture Study Plans 
The Birthday Cake 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to 
talk, helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the in- 
terests, needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should 
solicit a variety of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting 
and valuable discussions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should 


be made to increase the meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What do you see in the picture? 
Do you think this is the children’s mother? 
Why do you think so? 
What occasion do you think they might be celebrating? 
Do you think the children are happy? 
Do you have a party on your birthday? 
What do you like best about your birthday? 
Do you think the little girl or little boy is the older? 
Why do you think so? 


What do you think the little boy is saying? 


THINGS TO DO 


An activity which all may enjoy is a large calendar on the blackboard for each 
month. Plenty of space must be left under the dates so that each child who has a 
birthday during the month may have his name listed under the particular day of his 
birth. The children may make a birthday greeting card or other little gift as the 


birthdays arrive. This gives an opportunity for writing original greeting messages 


and making of designs. 
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Procedures for Teaching of Phonics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


LONG VOWELS ‘‘a’”’? AND “e” 


Here are words with long vowel ‘‘a’”’, Read them aloud. 
take same hate late 


place chain train race 


Fill in the missing words. 


i, ........ in class. 

2. Ned has never been ........ to school. 
3. Letushavea........ 
4 


Here are words with long vowel ‘‘e’’. Read them aloud. 
read see sheep sleep 
tree she eat wheat 

Give a word ending like each of the words below. 

meet sheep read 
see wheat meal 
LONG VOWELS “‘i’? AND ‘‘o” 

Here are some words with long vowel “‘i’’. Pronounce each word in the list. 
mine smile fine slide 
unite nine kite while 

Give another word ending like each of them. 


Here are some words with long vowel ‘‘o”’. 


snow smoke cold wrote 
told grow those hold 

Fill in the missing words. 

1. The flowers ........ in the garden. 

day 

on my paper. 

4, The ground’s covered with ........¢ 

S. me a story 


A REVIEW OF LONG VOWEL SOUNDS 


Draw a picture of a tool. The word must end like “‘cake.” 

Draw a picture of something te wear. The word must end with—a p e. 
Draw a picture of an animal. It must have an “e’’ sound like in “tree.” 
Draw a picture of an animal. ([t must have an “oa” sound like in “‘boat.”? 


> 
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Procedures for Teaching of Phonics 


A. THE ENDINGS “‘ar’’, ‘‘et’’, ‘‘or”’ 
Here are some words ending in “‘ar.”’ 
dollar beggar cellar 
Can you think up a word ending in “‘ar?’’ 


Here are some words ending in “‘er.”’ 


farmer gardener leader 
enter mother father 


Can you add another word to the list? 
2. Here are some words ending in “‘or.”’ 


sailor color parlor 


Can you add to the list? 


Supply the missing word. 


gives us grain. 
... sails on a ship. 

begs for food. 
rae works in the garden. 


5. The boy is the ........ of his class. 


B. THE SILENT LETTER ‘‘c”’ 

Some words have letters in them that do not sound. 

We call them “‘silent letters.”’ 

Can you find the “‘silent letters” in each of these words? Underline them. 
fine smile bite slide 
wide nine while kite 

Think up another word that has a silent ‘‘e”’. Write it on the blackboard. 

Use a word having a silent ‘‘e’’ n a sentence. 


What is your first name? Does it have a silent ‘“‘e’’? 


SILENT LETTERS “w’? AND 


These words have silent letters in them. Can you find the silent letters? Underline 
them. 
wrote knock wrong know wrap 
knee write knit wring wren 
Fill in the missing words. 
a letter yesterday. 
hopped onto the window. 
4. Therewasa........ on the door. 


» I........ the way to get home. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN, 
Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


RUBBER (Reading Lesson) 


Rubber comes from rubber trees. 


Rubber was first discovered in Mexico. 


Natives were found playing with a soft rubber 


ball. 


Rubber trees grow in hot, wet countries. 


CN 4trant’ 


‘ 

“re, 
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Much rubber comes from South America. 


Africa grows many rubber trees. 


Rubber trees grow in the Philippine Islands. 
Rubber is much needed for many things. 
It is made into rain coats. 


It is made into rubber tires for our automobiles. 


To the teacher: These places were chosen because of their significance in the war. Locale them on the globe. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Chart of Articles Made From Rubber 
Bring in pictures of articles made from rubber. These should be carefully cut out and 
mounted in achart. If pictures cannot be found let children draw these articles free hand. Auto- 
mobile tires, tires for jeeps, rubber boots, galoshes, rain coats, rubber mats, pencil erasers, balls, 
dolls, dog bones, and other play things such as baby rattles and teething rings. Explain why so 


few of these things can now be purchased. 
g 


Discussion Period 


1. Why did the Army need so much rubber? Let children give personal accounts which 
they have learned from relatives in the armed forces. 


2. Why did the Navy need so much rubber? Continue as before. 


3. Why can we not take long automobile trips? 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I am a gray color. A little boy wears me. 
A policeman wears me in the rain. He puts me on over his shoes. 
Water runs off me. He buckles me up. 
I keep him dry. I keep his feet dry. 


What am I? What am I? 


Ses 


ich 
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Lessons in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 


SILK CLOTH (Reading Lesson) 

Silk is made by the silk worm. 

The mother moth lays from 200 to 500 eggs. 
These hatch into little worms. | 


The little worms are very hungry. 

They eat many mulberry leaves. 

When they grow too fat they shed their skins. 
They do this four times. 

Then they are full grown. 


Soon they climb on to a branch and begin to 
spin a cocoon. 


This cocoon is made of silk threads. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Bring in small pieces of silk. Feel how soft and fine the silk is. Notice how it shines in 
the sunlight. 
Show a piece of pongee silk. Explain that this was made in China and is pure silk. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


China As a Country 


Find China on the globe. Tell a litthe about the government of China. Explain the terms 
“emperor” and “empress.” ‘Tell something of the restricted life of the Chinese girl. Explain 
the term “raw silk.” 


Manufacture of Silk 


The culture of raw silk can be profitable made only where there is cheap labor. Care of 
the worms and preparation of raw silk requires much careful work. 
United States now ships a great deal of raw silk into our country and manufactures it into 


silk cloth. Since silk is expensive and diflicult to manufacture, it should be carefully handled 
and protected. 


STORY HOUR 

Many, many years ago, a little Chinese empress sat in her garden watching a caterpillé 

Mam vy} g little Cl t in her gard tching a caterpillar 
on one of the branches, spinning a beautiful cocoon. All day long she watched the caterpillar. 
She saw that from the under side of his head flowed a shining thread which he wrapped around 
his body. This made his cocoon. 

The empress very carefully worked until she was able to unwind this delicate thread. At 
last she succeeded in twisting a number of strands together into a thread of silk. 


When she had hundreds of yards of this silk thread, she wove it into a beautiful piece of 
silk cloth. This was the first silk ever made. 


4 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


RAYON CLOTH (Reading Lesson) 


Beautiful cloth is made from wood. 

This is how it is done. 

Large trees are cut down. 

They are chopped and ground up into pulp. 
The pulp is sent to the factory in thin sheets. 
Many things are now done. 


The manufacturer tries to do as the silk worm 
does. 


Machines work faster than silk worms. 


A rayon spinning machine can make a mile 
and a half of thread in an hour. 


This rayon thread is woven into cloth. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN AND DO 
Charl of Rayon Cloth 


Since rayon is made into so many types of material the chart should be an interesting pro- 
ject. Soft underclothing, rayon taffeta, rayon hose, heavy rayon material resembling woolen 
goods, rayon ribbon, and thin soft rayon resembling chiffon will bring out the fact that rayon 
is capable of being made into material which has many uses. It is cool for summer wear and is 
warm for winter use although it is not as warm as woolen materials. 


How Rayon is Manufactured 


The process of manufacture is complicated. However, children can understand the main 
points. Rayon is made from lumber which is chopped and ground into pulp. It is then treated 
with chemicals until it resembles a thick syrup. This is now forced through tiny openings where 
it hardens into a strand resembling the silk worm’s strand. These strands like the silk strands 


are twisted into a thread resembling the thread of silk. And at last these threads are woven 
into various materials. 


Inexpensive Material 


One reason rayon is an inexpensive material is that it can be produced by machinery. This 
makes it rapid, while it takes the silk worms six weeks to grow large enough to begin spinning, 
the rayon materials can be produced at once. It also takes many less workers to manufacture 
silk than it does to care for the silk worms. We should feel very grateful to the scientists who 


have developed the production of rayon materials. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


LEATHER (Reading Lesson) 


Most shoes are made of leather. 
Some coats are made of leather. 


Boots and leggings are sometimes made of 
leather. 


Leather comes from the hide of animals. 
The hide must be washed. 

Then it is tanned. 

This makes it firm and tough. 

It makes it wear a long time. 


Soldiers need a great deal of leather. 


We must take good care of our leather clothes. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Chart of Leather Goods 


Bring in pictures of articles made from leather or a material which looks like leather. Dis- 
cuss why real leather is so hard to buy. 
The pictures should include shoes, mittens, gloves, jackets, hand bags, traveling bags, belts, 


satchels, caps with leather visors, boots, saddles, harness, straps, books, and anything else children 
can find. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
The skins of large animals such as the horse and cow are called hides. The skins of small 


animals such as sheep and pigs are called skins. Snake, alligator, and ostrich skins are made 
into leather. 


Artificial Leather 


Because of so many demands for leather, many substitutes have been made. Strong cotton 
fabrics are coated with a substance which looks like leather. Old pasteboard, hay, straw, and 
wood pulp, are made into artificial leather. 


Care of Leather Shoes 


Wear rubbers or galoshes during rainy and snowy weather. Avoid mud puddles. Clean 
shoes carefully. Occasionally rub oil into leather. 


Sharing With Others 


Children of Europe need shoes badly. We will share our leather goods with them. We 
must make our shoes last a long time. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
1. One pair of boy’s leather shoes costs 6 dollars. What will 2 pairs cost? 
2. James had 10 dollars. He paid 6 dollars for a pair of shoes. How much had he left? 
3 


. Ina clothes collection there were 3 pairs of brown shoes and 5 pairs of black shoes. 


How 
many pairs were there? 


a 
\ 
\\ 
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Seatwork for February 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Many famous people had birthdays in 
February. DRAW A LINE BETWEEN 
WORDS WHICH GO TOGETHER. 


Lincoln 
James Russell 


George 
Valentine 


Washington Lowell 

Susan B. Anthony 
Felix Mendelssohn 
Saint Abraham 
Henry W. Longfellow 


UNDERLINE WORDS WHICH MAKE 
YOU THINK OF FEBRUARY: 

Valentine Day 

flower gardens 


icicles 
shortest month 
sun suits 
Washington’s 
birthday 
snow fort 
ground hog 
Our flag 


snow suits 


snowman 


Abraham Lincoln 
log cabin 

green grass 
falling leaves 
Betsy Ross 


baby robins Martha Washington 


GUESS THESE RIDDLES: 
I am asleep under the snow. 
I am brown. 
Some children planted me last fall. 
When spring comes I will grow. 
Tiny green stalks will push out of the 
ground. 
They will have little white flowers. 
What am I now? 


* * * 


He lived in Ireland a long time ago. 

He did many kind things for people. 

He took food to hungry people. 

He wrote comforting messages to people 
who were ill. 

He wrote to those he loved. 

That is why we send valentines now on 
his birthday. 


Who was he? 
* * 


He was a poor little boy. 

He lived in a log cabin. 

He did not get to go to school much. 
But he loved to read. 

His mother helped him. 


He was a very fine president of the 
United States. 
His birthday is in February. 
Who was he? 


* * * 


He lived a long time ago. 

There is a story about him when he 
was a little boy. 

It says he chopped down a cherry tree 
with his hatchet. 

He told his father what he had done. 

When he grew up he was the first presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Who was he? 


* * * 


ANSWERS TO THE RIDDLES: 


A crocus bulb Lincoln 
Saint Valentine Washington 
* 


FILL EACH BLANK IN THE POEM WITH 
THE RIGHT WORD FROM THE LIST 
BELOW. 


Falling Snow 
See the ------ snowflakes 
Falling ---- the sky; 
On the walk and -----------. 
Soft and ----- they ----. 


Look ------ the garden, 
------ the ------ was green; 
Covered --- the --------------, 
Not a ------- is -------, 


----- the ------ black ------ 


Every 
a pretty 
—Anonymous 


blade seen snowflakes by 
grass Where into pretty 
from housetops thick lie 
sight What laden twig 
white soft bushes bare 
Now the ledges On 
branches fast gather all 

air 


= 
— 
On ---- window -------, 
--- the ---------- bare; 
Now how ----- they -------, 
Filling ---- the ----. 
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PRIMARY WRITING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


(See directions page 64) 
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John Is Abraham 


A February Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act 1 
Scene: In John’s living room, 
Characters: John Dad Colin his friend 
Mother Lucille, his sister Martha, his friend 


(As the scene opens, John is bemoaning the fact 
that because he is lame from a childhood injury he 
often finds himself out of things.) 


John: 


school someone is always saying: 


No one wants a cripple around anyway—at 
“Too bad, John, 
we'd like to choose you for this game but you know 
how it is.” 

Mother: 
your handicap spoil your disposition and affect every- 
thing you do and say the rest of your life. 

Dad: Listen here, John, what about all these return- 
ing service men of ours—are they going to let a bad 
leg or even no leg keep them from carrying on—no, 


I’m wondering, son, if you're going to let 


sir, never that! 

John: But, don’t you see, Dad? It’s different with 
them, they are heroes—they've done something worth- 
while and look at me—lame for life just because scme- 
one forgot to lock the gate at the head of the stairs, 
when I was a kid, and down I went—no hero stuff to 
that, is there? 

(Just then there is heard a bell ringing.) 

Lucille: VI) bet that’s Colin and Martha now. 
We're all going down street to get our valentines 
before they're all picked over. 

John: Kid stuff! 

Vother: That’s what I mean John. You're not 
even interested in valentines, like the others your age. 

Colin: Hello, everybody! Well, have you heard 
the latest? Bill just called me to say that the com- 
mittee chosen by our class to get up a February enter- 
tainment has decided to give a group of Abraham 
Lincoln incidents. Act them out, you know. 

John: How utterly exciting! 

Martha: But, John, he hasn't finished 

Colin: 
old boy 
Lincoln. 


John: Me)? 


everything! 


go on, Colin. 
Now, here’s the part that will interest you, 
they wanted me to ask you to be Abraham 


Now, I’ve heard 
Lincoln was tall, straight, homely, honest 
and smart. The homely part is the only test I could 
pass. 

Lucille: Why, I think that’s fine! Ill be proud to 
have my brother pose as a great man like Lincoln. 

John: Nothing doing I'd be 
ashamed to even try it. 

Dad: John’s right, children. He hasn't one ounce 
of Abraham Lincoln’s fine spirit 
cepted defeat of any kind. 

Mother: Why, Dad, what are you saying? 

Dad: I'm not speaking of John’s lameness—that 


Abraham Lincoln! 


a cripple like me! 


Lincoln never ac- 


could easily be arranged in the play. Couldn’t Lincoln 
be lame after hauling that pig out of the mud? 

Colin: Sure, and I guess he’d be lame walking all 
that distance to return six cents, too. 

Dad: What I do mean is this. Anyone who plays 
the part of a great man must be great himself, he 
must live the part or the whole show will be a flop. 

John: So you think I couldn’t do it? 

Mother: With your present attitude, son, no! 

John (standing very straight): Colin, tell the com- 
mittee Vll be glad to be Abraham Lincoln and from 
now on, I'll be rehearsing my part day and night. 
Now, let’s all go and buy those valentines we’ve been 
wanting. 

(They exit, leaving Mother and Dad staring at John 
with a bewildered look.) 


End of Act i. 


Act II 


Scene: At the school assembly. 
Characters: A separate group for each tableau. 

Tableau I, Abraham Lincoln is sitting by the dim 
light of the fire doing his sums on a shovel with a piece 
of charcoal. John is Abraham Lincoln. 

Tableau IT. Abraham Lincoln is standing at a store 
counter handing the clerk six cents change. His shoes 
are dusty and his clothes shabby. He looks as though 
he has been travelling a long way. 

Tableau IIT, Lincoln is pointing an accusing finger 
at two boys, who are in the act of stealing some eggs 
from a bird’s nest. 

(At the end of these tableaux, Lincoln steps forward 
and recites aloud the Gettysburg Speech. Following 
this—a group sing some appropriate Lincoln songs. 
The Flag Salute and the “Star Spangled Banner” 
complete the program.) 


Epilogue 


Same as Act I. 
Characters: John Dad Mother Lucille 

(As the scene opens, John enters the living room 
and joins the rest of the family. He is still dressed 
as Abraham Lincoln.) 

Dad: Well, how did it go, son? Wasn't so bad, was 
it, after alld 

John: Oh, Dad, it was wonderful! 
myself completely. I felt I was Abraham Lincoln. 

Lucille: I should think you would, John. Miss 
Harrison at the library says John has been reading 
everything he could find about Lincoln. 

Mother: That's fine! Now, I suppose the tableaux 
are over, you'll be just John again! 


Scene: 


I simply forgot 
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John: No, Mother, I am no longer John, the cripple. 
I’ve discovered Lincoln overcame more handicaps of 
all kinds than I ever will. 

Lucille: The rest of the gang thought John did so 
well they’ve decided he can do anything now! 

John: That reminds me, Dad, they’re going to have 
one of those three legged races next week at gym class 
and they’ve asked me to organize it. Yes, sir, that 
Abraham Lincoln was a great man but just as human 
as the rest of us. 

Dad: That makes me think of a poem I composed 
way back when I was your age—want to hear it? 

All: Sure, go ahead. 


25 
Dad: 


Lincoln was loved and he also was hated 
Lincoln had luck, but, too, was ill-fated. 
Just like us, with his ups and downs, 
His pleasant smiles and unpleasant frowns. 
But, through it all, he kept right on— 
Overcoming handicaps night and morn. 
Lincoln was honest, Lincoln was true— 
fe’re proud of him and the Red, White and 
Blue! 


(The play ends with cheers and the waving of 


American Flags.) 


Porky and Punky 


HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 
A PLAY FOR TEACHING THRIFT 


Characters 


Punky Pig, a bank belonging to Jerry. The part is 
played by a thin boy. 

Porky Pig, a bank belonging to Jerry’s sister. The 
part is played by a fat boy. 

Jerry 

(When the play opens, Punky Pig is standing list- 
lessly in one corner of the stage. Porky Pig enters 
gayly. As he jogs along, he makes the coins in his 
bank clink as loudly as possible.) 

Porky Pig: 

Oh I’m a happy pig, 
Tra-la, tra-lee; 

I will dance a jig, 
Oo-ink! Qo-ee! 

(He begins to dance merrily in clumsy pig fashion. 
Any dancing teacher should be able to suggest steps 
and music for a jig. If no dancing teacher is available, 
the music of the song Oh Susanna can be played, and 
Porky can hop and skip to the rhythm of the tune. 
He can twirl about on the longer notes at the ends of 
the phrases.) 

(Punky watches Porky wistfully. When Porky fin- 
ishes dancing, Punky goes up to him.) 

Punky Pig: 

You would not feel so merry, 
If you had a Master like Jerry. 

(Porky Pig, who hasn’t noticed Punky before, turns 
about in surprise, and looks at him with concern.) 

Porky Pig: 

You skinny thing, 
What is the matter; 
Why is it you 

Are not any fatter? 


Punky: 
My Master never feeds me a dime, 
So I am hungry all the time. 


Porky: 

Oh Punky, you'll die if you get any thinner, 

I'll try my best to find you some dinner, 
Punky: 

Yes, Porky, I'll die if I get any thinner, 

I hope that you can find me some dinner. 

Porky: 

I know your Master could 

Provide your meals if he would; 

I’m going to hunt for him, 

And try to get some food, 

So you can get back your vim. 
(Porky marches off stage with a determined air.) 
Punky: 

I know my Master could 

Provide my meals if he would; 

But where can Porky find him, 

And how can he remind him, 

That I must have some food. 

(Punky goes to one door or exit, looks out, and puts 
his hand behind his ear, listening. Then he goes to 
another door, window or exit and tries to see or hear 
his Master. Failing to catch either sight or sound of 
his Master, he hobbles dejectedly back to the center 
of the stage.) 

Punky: 

I’m afraid my Master isn’t around, 
Because I do not hear a sound; 

If Porky cannot find him, 

How can he remind him 

That every week I’m bsing a pound. 
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(Porky enters. Jerry follows him reluctantly. 
Porky points to Punky.) 


Porky: 
He’s as thin as a pin. 

Jerry: 
I’m sorry that he’s underweight, 
But there is nothing I can do, 


Because I’ve only a cent or two, 

And I want to buy some chocolate, 
Porky: 

You have all the food you need, 

Why waste your money on chocolate; 

Please save your coin, it will help to feed 

Your pig and start to build up his weight. 
Jerry: 

I’m tired of having a bank to feed, 

Saving coins is a nuisance indeed; 

And what, oh what, will a penny buy, 

Now that prices are so high? 


Porky: 
Pennies have a way 
Of adding up until 


The sun becomes so large, 
It gives the owner a thrill. 


Jerry: 

Do you mean to tell me that 

Pennies will make a pig grow fat? 
Porky: 

Just take a look at me, 

I’m fat as I can be; 

How did I get that way? 

By eating pennies each day, 
Jerry: 

And would my pig 

Ever grow big 

And fat like you 

On a cent or two? 
Porky: 

A penny at night, 

A penny at noon, 

And Punky would 

Be gaining soon; 

Your skinny pig 

Would grow so big 

He’d feel like singing 
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A merry tune, 


Jerry (strokes Punky affectionately): 
Then Punky Pig 
You will grow big; 
A penny at night, (he puts a coin in Punky’s slot) 
A penny at noon, (he puts another coin in Punky’s slot) 
And Punky I know 
You'll be gaining soon; 
I am going 
To feed you daily, 
Until you’re ready 
To dance about gaily, 
And feel like singing 
A merry tune. 
Punky Pig: 
Now I’m a happy pig, 
Tra-la, tra-lee; 
I will dance a jig, 
Oo-ink! Oo-ee! 

(Punky dances about. Then he gayly catches hold 
of Porky. They jig together, and finish with clumsy 
“pig” bows to the audience. The music to Oh Susanna 
may be repeated here, or any other lively tune may 


be used.) 


Curtain 


Production Notes 


Costumes: A pig costume can be developed from a 
sleeper garment. Add a pig mask and tail. Porky’s 
costume can be stuffed to make him appear fat. Punky 
should be made to look as thin as possible. 


Fasten a band-like box to the chest of each pig. 
The front of the box should have a slot in it through 
which coins may be dropped. It is better to have the 
slot on the front of the box, because it would not be 
seen by the audience if made on the top. Make the 
opening long enough to be noticeable, and paint 
around it with red paint. Porky should have some 
coins or something else that will clink, in his box. He 
should try to make them jingle as loudly as possible 
when he dances. Punky does not have anything in 
his bank at the beginning of the play. 


Properties: Two coins for Jerry to feed to Punky. 


Selling: Any room in the house where banks might 
be kept. A kitchen table and a chair or two will make 
an easy and an appropriate background, 


| Love America 
EDNA HAMILTON 


I love America, 

I always will, 

Each little rushing brook, 
Each sunny hill. 


I love America, 

With all my heart, 

Of every noble deed 

I want to share a part. 


I love America 

I will be true 

To her bright banner 
Of red, white and blue! 


= 
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Mother Goose Enters Her Children 


in First Grade 
MAUDE S. FELDMANN 


Characters 


Miss Hall—the teacher 
Mother Goose 

Jack, Be Nimble 

Mary (Quite Contrary) 
Jack Horner 

Bo-peep 

Little Boy Blue 

Jack and Jill 

Mary 

Polly Flinders 

Others may be added, if desired. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


The setting is a first grade room. There should be 
chairs enough to accommodate the number of children, 
with a chair for Miss Hall in rear center of the semi- 
circle. A small desk with a chair at one side of stage. 
Other things may be added if desired. 

Characters should be costumed to look as much as 
possible like the ones you see in Mother Goose Nursery 
Rhyme Books. If this is not feasible, regular clothes 
may be worn by most of the characters but each one 
should be provided with the properties associated with 
him: Jack, Be Nimble with a candlestick; Jack Horner 
with a pie; Bo-peep with a crook; Jack and Jill with 
a pail; Mary with a lamb (toy). 

Miss Hall should wear modern clothes. 

When the curtain opens, Miss Hall is seated at her 
desk and Mother Goose, followed by her children are 
just entering. 

Mother Goose: Dear, oh, dear! I wonder if this is 
the right room. (Sees Miss Hall) Oh, you can tell me! 
Is this the first grade room? You see, I want to enter 
my children in the first grade and we have had a dread- 
ful time finding it. : 

Miss Hall: Well, you have found it now. This is 
the first grade room. I am Miss Hall, the first grade 
teacher. Are all of these children yours? Which ones 
do you wish to enrol? 

Mother Goose: Oh, all who are with me, this morn- 
ing. I don’t know whether I have left any at home, 
who should have come, or not. You see, I’m just like 
the old woman who lived in a shoe—I have so many 
children I don’t know what to do. 

Miss Hall: Which one shall we take first? 

Mother Goose: Let’s start with Jack. He’s very quick. 
Show Miss Hall how quick you are, Jack. (Jack sets 
candlestick on the floor and jumps over it as the others 
say, 

“Jack, be nimble; Jack, be quick; 

Jack, jump over the candlestick.” 


(Little Jack Horner goes to a corner and sits down. 
Little Boy Blue takes his place at left of stage and 
proceeds to go to sleep.) 

Miss Hall: That was very well done, Jack. I can 
see that you are very quick. Will you please sit down 
in one of the small chairs? (Turns to Mother Goose) 
Who will be next? 

Mother Goose: Well, here’s Mary. (Bends to speak 
confidentially to Miss Hall) She’s very contrary. 
That’s her greatest fault. I’ll show you what I mean. 
Children, will you ask Mary, how her garden grows? 

Children: 

“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow?” 

Mary: (Tossing her head.) 

“With silver bells and cockle shells 

And pretty maids all in a row.” 

Mother Goose: You see what I mean. 

Miss Hall: I think she'll get over that. Mary, you 
may sit next to Jack. (Mary chooses a chair as far 
from Jack as possible; Mother Goose shakes head; 
children think she is funny.) 

Mother Goose: Little Jack Horner wants to come to 
school, Miss Hall but I don’t know how he'll get along. 
He is always sitting in a corner somewhere, eating. 
Jack, Little Jack Horner, where are you? (Looks all 
around for him, suddenly spies him in the corner) 
Oh, there he is! Do you see, Miss Hall? There, he is, 
sitting in a corner, as usual, Come here, at once, Jack. 

Children: 

“Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 

Eating his Christmas pie. 

He put in his thumb, and pulled out a plum 

And said, 

Jack: What a great boy am I!” (He rises when he 
says that and comes over to Miss Hall’s desk.) 

Miss Hall: He will learn to eat when it’s time to 
eat, Mother Goose, so don’t worry about him. You 
may sit by Mary, Little Jack Horner. (He sits down 
by her, when she immediately gets up and moves to 
another chair.) Who will be next? 

Mother Goose: Here’s little Bo-peep. She’s very sad, 
all the time. Nothing seems to cheer her up even 
though we all give her such very good advice, Tell 
Miss Hall what we tell Bo-peep, children. 

Children: 

“Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep 

And can’t tell where to find them. 

Leave them alone and they’Jl come home, 

Wagging their tails behind them.” 

(Little Bo-Peep dabs her eyes with handkerchief 
and looks very sad.) 

Miss Hall: Sit over there Bo-Peep and we'll find 
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some nice sheep for you in a story book. 
brightens up and sits down.) 
Mother Goose? 

Mother Goose: Oh, yes. Here are Jack and Jill. 
They are always together. If something happens to 
one of them, it is sure to happen to the other, like the 
time they went to fetch a pail of water. Tell Miss 
Hall about that, children. 

Children: 

“Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water. 

Jack fell down and broke his crown 

And Jill came tumbling after.” 

(Jack and Jill do pantomime as children repeat 
rhyme.) 

Miss Hall: Well, Jack you may sit next to Jill, if 
you like. (Jack and Jill sit beside each other.) Is 
there anyone else? 

Vlother Goose: Yes, there’s Mary, but I don’t know 
whether you will take her or not because her pet lamb 
always follows her wherever she goes, 

Children or One Child: 

“Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow; 

And everywhere that Mary went 

The lamb was sure to go.” 

Miss Hall: We like to have a pet in the first grade 
so we will be glad to have the lamb come with Mary. 
Your lamb may sit right next to you, Mary. (Mary 
sits down with her lamb near her.) (Miss Hall looks 
around.) My, what a fine first grade we are going to 
have! (Spies Little Boy Blue.) Who is that asleep 
over there? 

Mother Goose: (Shaking her head) Oh, dear me! 
That’s Little Boy Blue. He’s really very good at 
playing his horn, The only trouble with him is that he 
is forever falling asleep. Children, see if you can 
awaken him. 

Children: 

“Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn. 

Where’s the little boy who looks after the sheep? 


(Bo-Peep 
Are there any more, 
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He’s under the haystack, fast asleep.” 

Miss Hall: (Walks over to Little Boy Blue and 
touches him.) Wake up, Little Boy Blue. It’s time 
to come and sit with the other children. (Little Boy 
Blue wakes up, looks about him dazedly, blows his 
horn at which children laugh; then, he gets up rather 
ashamed and sits with others.) (Miss Hall looks about 
and says,) Is he the last one, Mother Goose? 

Mother Goose: No, there’s one more (shakes her 
finger at Polly) but she’s a very careless child. I had 
to punish her this morning. Can you tell Miss Hall 
why, children? 

Children: 

“Little Polly Flinders sat among the cinders, 

Warming her pretty little toes. 

Her mother came and caught her 

And spanked her little daughter 

For spoiling her nice new clothes.” 

Miss Hall: Children in the first grade learn to take 
care of things so this is just the place for Little Polly 
Flinders. (Polly sits with others. Miss Hall turns to 
Mother Goose.) Won’t you sit down, too, Mother 
Goose? 

Mother Goose: Oh, no, thank you! I promised Old 
Mother Hubbard I would stop and help her stock up 
her cupboard, after I had left my children in school, 
so I must be running along. (Shakes fingers at chil- 
dren.) Now children, you behave yourselves or when 
you come home 

“Tl give you some broth without any bread 


And spank you all soundly and send you to bed.” 

Miss Hall: Good-by, Mother Goose. Don’t worry 
about your children. I’m sure they will be happy in 
first grade. (Mother Goose leaves as curtain closes.) 

Curtain 

Suggestion: This little play could be used quite 
early in the school year because the nursery rhymes 
in it are among the first to be learned by first-graders 
when they come to school. Miss Hall and Mother 
Goose could be played by older girls. Other Mother 
Goose characters may be added or substituted, if 
desired. 


Abe Lincoln 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Abe Lincoln’s boyhood home was 
poor, 
Too poor to own a light 
That Abe could use when studying 
His lessons every night. 


And so he’d sprawl before the fire 
To let its flickering glow 

Light up the pages of the book 
He longed so much to know, 


And yet in spite of that poor light 
Abe Lincoln rose to fame. 
Now high amongst the country’s 


great 


Is found his humble name. 
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The Wee Mannie and His Big, Big Cow 


(Adapted for Choral Speaking from an old Scottish Folk Tale) 


All: 


Once upon a story time 

Among the Scottish heather 

A Wee, Wee Mannie 

And his Big Cow lived together. 


A Wee, Wee Mannie 
And his Big, Big Cow 
And this is the story 
We will tell you now. 


Medium: 
One bonnie, bonnie morning 
When the sky was sapphire blue 
The Wee, Wee Mannie said 
“T’'ll go and milk my Coo.” 


“Pll go and milk my Big, Big Coo 
Beside the river’s brink 

That I may have a flowing cup 
Of creamy milk to drink.” 


Heavy: 
But Big Coo, we're sad to say 
Kicked up her heels in glee 
And said—“‘I’m of a different mind 
You can’t milk me!” 


Light: 
And tho he chased her all about 
Across the field and hill 
Wee Mannie could’na get his milk 
Big Coo would not stand still, 


Medium: 
So to the house he did return 
And to his Mother: cried 
“T canna make Big Coo stand still 
Although I’ve tried and tried.” 


Light: 

“Hout man’’—his Mother answered 
him 

“She MUST stand still I say 
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Go tell Big Coo she can’t refuse 
To give you milk today.” 

Heavy: 
But Big Coo only kicked her heels 
And swished her tail in glee 
And said, “I’m of a different mind 
You can’t milk me!” 


Light: 
His Mother said, “Go fetch a stick 
And shake it at Big Coo.” 
Wee Mannie did as he was told 
But what did Big Coo do? 


Heavy: 
She kicked her heels and swished 
her tail 
And tossed her head in glee 
And said, “I’m of a different mind 
You can’t milk me!” 


Light: 

“Hout man, then go to town and buy 

A gown of finest silk 

And surely you can coax Big Coo 

To give a mug of milk.” 
Medium: 

“Big Coo, Big Coo”—Wee Mannie 
begged 

“Behold this lovely gown 

It will be yours if you'll give milk 

Before the sun goes down.” 
Heavy: 

But Big Coo kicked and swished 
her tail 

And tossed her head in glee 

And said, ‘I’m of a different mind 

You can’t milk me!” 
Light: 

“Hout man, then tell Big Coo at 
once 

If she cares naught for silk 

A Lovely Lady by the road 

Cries for a sup of milk.” 


Medium: 
“Come Coo, my own dear bossy Coo 
If you would only think 
A Lovely Lady weeps and wails 
For milk which she would drink.” 


Heavy: 
But Big Coo kicked and swished 
her tail 
And answered with a “Moo” 
Then Mannie rushed to Mother dear 
And questioned what to do? 


Light: 

“That stubborn Coo,” his Mother 
said 

“Son, throw away your stick 

And tell her you have changed your 
mind 

She must rear up and kick.” 


Medium: 
Wee Mannie did as he was told 
“Big Coo, please don’t stand still 
I'd much prefer you’d swish your 
tail 
And frolic up the hill.” 
Heavy: 
“What’s this?” Big Coo said, 
wonderingly 
“IT can’t believe my ears!” 
And then she stood the quietest 
That she had stood in years, 


All: 
She did not kick her heels again 
She did not swish her tail 


As Mannie squirted fresh warm milk 
Into his Mother’s pail. 


The Lovely Lady smiled again 
And all the world was gay 

And Big Big Coo behaved herself 
Until another day. 
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G, J and DG are brothers be- 
cause they make the same soft 
sound, Here are a number of little 
poems which contain these letters. 
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G,J and DG, Little Sound Brothers 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Baby Donnie 


Roger has an envelope 
Full of magic tricks 
Georgia has a wrist watch 
And it really ticks 
Geraldine has ribbon bows 
And a new French doll 
But Donnie is a baby 

And has nothing at all 


Donnie is too little 

To play like boys 

Donnie is too little 

To care about toys 
Maybe—when 

He’s five years old 

Or even six 

He will have an envelope 
Of magic tricks. 


Sweet Advice 


Said the judge 

This fudge 

Is the best I’ve ever eaten 
And when my 

Disposition’s bad 

A taste will quickly sweeten. 


But here is good 
Advice, my dears 
No matter 

How one feels 

You should eat 
Your bit of sweet 
Directly after meals, 


Girls 
Ribbons and curls 
Mean little girls 


Like Judy and Bessie 
And Joann and Jessie. 


Boys 


Mechanical toys 
Mean little boys 
Like Joey and Johnnie 
And Billy and Ronny. 


Giant’s Jubilee 


Have you ever attended 
A jubilee ball 

In a castle perched high 
On a mountain top tall 
Where jolly old giants 
Jumble and tumble 

And nobody ever dares 
Mumble or grumble. 


There is music and magic 

And laughter and mirth 

For the show is the merriest 

Show on the earth 

Here jesters go dancing 

And clown folk go prancing 

And the night is alight 

With bright star light entrancing. 


Have you ever? 
No never? 
I have. 


My Kitten 


My kitten is so gentle 

I like to stroke her fur 

And listen to her whispered song 
Of purr, purr, purr. 


But when my kitten’s angry 
She swings her tail in rage 
And makes the pet canary 
Shiver in his cage. 
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The Bridge 


There is a patient 
Little bridge 

That keeps the road 
From falling down 
Into the deep 

And magic pool 
Where little roads 
Would only drown. 


Johnnie Jump Up 


Johnnie Jump up 
Johnnie Jump up 
The sun’s in the heavens 
It’s time to sup. 


Toast on the platter 
And milk in the cup 
Breakfast is ready 
Johnnie Jump up. 


Poems from Mother Goose in 
which these sound letters are 
stressed. 


Jack and Jill 

Georgie Porgie 

To Market, To Market 
Jack Be Nimble 
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Sky Race 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


Two Playful Clouds, sky-romping, 
Decide they'll run a race 
To see which one can cover 


The Big Moon’s smiling face! 


The Little Stars are watching, 
The runners pass them by 

And reach the Moon together— 
The race turns out a tie! 


Further Suggestions 
for Remedial Reading 


ly A previous article we sug- 
gested that a child must, first of all, 
have an incentive and an interest 
in learning to read. For instance, 
if a subject is under discussion and 
a child wants to know more about 
it, he will want to be able to read 
additional material for himself. This 
is true of older children, but when 
it comes to the real beginner his 
thoughts are not as deep. He knows 
one thing — everyone has told him 
he has come to school to learn to 
read, Beyond that his mind doesn’t 
go. 

Therefore, it is up to the teacher 
to furnish that extra desire to go 
on and on in the reading world. 
We spoke of games and devices in 
another article and mentioned their 
value. Now we want to make this 
method more explicit and practical. 
The teacher is meeting her class. 
Her job is to drill them on a set of 
new and old words which must be 
mastered before the child can read 
readily. What does the child see? 
A teacher standing in front of him 
with a pack of drill cards, each 
with a different word which, when 
on a separate card means exactly 
nothing to him. He is confused 


with the vast number which he 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


must know when his turn comes. 
How uninteresting — we say and 
correctly. But the point is, does it 
have to be a dull drab lesson? No— 
with a little development of the 
imagination the cards may become 
tickets to a circus. The teacher 
“sells” the tickets to the children 
who stand in a line waiting to see 
the show. If the child knows his 
“ticket” he takes a seat in the imagi- 
nary tent and is ready for the per- 
formance. What has happened! 
They are still drill cards and the 
children must learn them, but the 
whole atmosphere has changed. It’s 
a game! 

This one game, however, cannot 
be played day after day. Some- 
thing else must take its place to 
break the monotony. The circus, 
again, may be converted to train or 
airplane. The children knowing 
“tickets” during the first time 
around may, perhaps, start on a 
shopping trip. Each time they say 
a word correctly they move on from 
one store to the next. Thus, the 
children will learn the pleasant way 
the necessary words and phrases. 

Again, we have found a mere 
star on a paper or on a board beside 
the child’s name will give a pupil 


all the incentive he needs to want 
to learn. The spirit of competition 
is popular from the very start. This 
competition, by the way, is unharm- 
ful, providing the class is divided 
according to its abilities. 

The classroom itself can teach 
the child, unconsciously, new words 
with a little effort on the part of 
the teacher. Label all articles in 
the room with these same dull cards. 
Thus, a pupil looking all day at a 
table with its label: TABLE 
soon recognizes that word wherever 
he sees it. 

Another device is the daily bulle- 
tin — always something interesting 
is happening in the room or in the 
school. The teacher writes the story 
with the children’s aid. All want 
to “read” it when it is finished. 

Then, at various intervals, give 
each pupil a different colored pic- 
ture. Have each one stand up and 
“read” the story that goes with it. 
This gives the child a chance, not 
only to develop imagination, but to 
express himself in his own words in 
a clear concise manner while facing 
an audience. 

By all these methods and many, 
many more, children can be exposed 
to the beginnings of reading the 
easy way. 
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Inspiration Trail 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


(Follow it each month and enjoy treasures 
of verse and prose.) 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snowbirds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


—LOWELL 


The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell 
the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely 
as they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


"Tis pleasant to have found and proved a 
friend; 

For him who good for good returns I hold 

A friend more precious than unnumbered gold. 


—SOPHOCLES 
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They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruninghooks: nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation neither shall they learn war 
any more. 

—ISAIAH II. 4 


I only regret that I have but one life to lose for my 
country. 
—NATHAN HALE 


One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 
One nation evermore! 
—HOLMES 


A birthday:—and now a day that rose 
With much of hope, with meaning rife— 

A thoughtful day from dawn to close: 
The middle day of human life. 


—JEAN INGELOW 


This is my birthday, and a happier one was never 
mine. 
—LONGFELLOW 


The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow: 

And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. \ 


So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sun; 
In tiny spherule traced with lines 
Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake and pellicle 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 
No cloud above, no earth below— 

A universe of sky and snow! 


—WHITTIER 


Behind an able man there are always other able men. 
—CHINESE PROVERB 


A wise man knows everything; a shrewd one, every- 
body. 
—ANONYMOUS 


This generation of Americans has a rendezvous with 
destiny. 
—F. D. ROOSEVELT—SPEECH, 1936 
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Don’t sell America short. 
—ANONYMOUS 


There was once a small boy in Quebec 
Stood buried in snow to his neck. 
When asked: “Are you friz>”’ 
He said: “Yes, I is, 
But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.” 


—KIPLING 


Most people would succeed in small things if they 
were not troubled with great ambitions. 


—LONGFELLOW 


American liberty is a religion. It is a thing of the 
spirit. It is an aspiration on the part of the people for 
not only a free life but a better life. 


—WENDELL WILLKIE—SPEECH, 1941 


Apology is only egotism wrong side out. 


—HOLMES 
O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 
—BURNS 
Ah, to build, to build! 
That is the noblest of all the arts. 
—LONGFELLOW 


If you hear an owl hoot: “To whom” instead of 
“To who,” you can make up your mind he was born 


and educated in Boston. 
—ANONYMOUS 


Let us be of good cheer, remembering that the mis- 
fortunes hardest to bear are those which never happen. 


—LOWELL 
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Do not conceive that fine clothes make fine men, 
any more than fine feathers make fine birds. A plain, 
genteel dress is more admired, obtains more credit in 
the eyes of the judicious and sensible. 


—GEORGE WASHINGTON 


A diplomat is a man who remembers a lady’s birth- 
day, but forgets her age. 
—ANONYMOUS 


Eat to please thyself, but dress to please others. 
—FRANKLIN 


Every man’s life is a fairy-tale written by God’s 
fingers. 
—HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSON 


We here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that government 


of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 
—LINCOLN 


If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 
—SHELLEY 


The Day Well Spent 


If you sit down at set of sun 

And count the deeds that you have done, 
And, counting, find 

One self-denying act, one word that eased the 
heart of him that heard; 

One glance most kind, which felt like sunshine 
where it went, 

Then you may count that day well spent. 


—SELECTED 


If I Were a Bird 


(A Recitation for Four Children) 
IRENE U. HARTWELL 


First Child 


If I were a bird, I’d like to be 
A robin, bright and gay, 

Singing, ‘‘Cheery, cheery, cheer,” 
All the sunny day. 


Second Child 


If I were a bird, I'd be an owl, 
I'd blink my big, round eyes 

And holler, ‘Who, who, who?” all night, 
To show that I was wise. 


Third Child 


I'd like to be a humming bird. 
I’d buzz among the flowers 

And gather up their stores of sweets, 
All the daylight hours. 


Fourth Child 


I guess a tiny, friendly wren 
Would be the choice for me. 

I'd build up close to someone’s house, 
And feel safe as could be! 
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To Help the Child Create 


Series II... Lesson 6 
MARY GERALDINE GRENNAN and MARY L. RYAN 


Let Us Go Parading 


How would you like to have a parade today? 

What kind of a uniform would you like to wear? 
It might be a sailor suit with bell-bottomed trousers 
or a soldier suit with a nice belt around your waist. 

Would you like to carry a flag, gun or sword? 

You might have a boy or girl as your center of in- 
terest—the most important figure. 

Someone could get up and march across the room— 
notice the action in the legs. 

If you select a girl as your center of interest—draw 
her real large. Make a nice big head. 

Her hair might be in curls or in braids or bobbed. 

Put in her eyes and give her a pretty mouth, 

What kind of a cap or a hat will she wear? 

She could be wearing a jacket with a belt at the 
waist—put some buttons on her jacket. 

Her skirt might be plain or checked. 

Is she really marching? 

What is she going to carry—a big flag that will 
fly in the breeze? 

We are so proud when we carry a flag. 

You might like to put one of your playmates in 
your picture. 

It could be a boy or a girl. 

Your playmate could be standing on the sidewalk. 

What would he or she be wearing? 

This figure is in the background so it will be smaller. 

You might be marching past your own house, so, 
put part of it in. 

Can you remember the window in your house— 
one with a pretty curtain? 

Or, would you like to put a fence in the background? 

Have you a little dog at home? 

You might like to put him in your picture. 

If you selected a boy as your center of interest— 
draw him large and close to the center of the paper. 

Make his head big—be sure to give him ears. 

Put in his eyes—his mouth might be open because 
he is giving the command to march. 

What is he going to wear—a soldier or a sailor suit? 

If he is going to be a soldier, put a belt at his waist. 

Maybe he has a stripe or emblem on his sleeve. 

Put a soldier cap on him. Perhaps he is carrying a 
gun—make it a big one. 

You might like to have more than one child parading. 

If your playmate is a sailor he might be wearing 
bell-bottomed trousers or maybe short trousers with 
leggings. What is he going to carry—a flag or a gun? 

He could be marching on the sidewalk. 

Is your house a brick one or a frame one? You 
could put part of it in your picture. 


Show part of a window or a doorway. 

Are you going to have a little dog in this picture? 

We will start to color the picture in which you have 
a girl as the center of interest. We are going to use 
our brightest colors. 

We will color the girl’s face a bright orange—you 
might put a little red on her cheeks—very lightly. 

Color her eyes black and her mouth red. 

What color would you like to make her hair? 

Her cap might be in red and yellow. 

Her jacket could be yellow or red outlined in purple 
—outline the buttons, too. 

You might check her skirt in green and white or in 
black and white. Maybe you might color it just a 
plain green. Her stockings could match her cap— 
her shoes dark. You know how to color your flag, 

Color the face of your little playmate in the back- 
ground orange. His eyes could be dark—mouth red. 
Color his hair. 

He might be wearing an orange or a pink jacket 
outlined in purple—outline the buttons, also. 

His trousers could be in blue. 

The house could be left white but outline it in blue 
or light violet. Outline the window. Color the side- 
walk in yellow—the street in blue or purple. 

Would you like to make your little dog white and 
outline him in red? ' 

If you have a boy as your center of interest color 
his face nicely in orange—don’t forget to color his ears. 

His eyes could be dark—his mouth round and red. 

His cap might be white, yellow or orange outlined 
in brown. 

His jacket could be in blue outlined in red, or in 
yellow outlined in brown. 

Make his belt a nice shiny brown by putting the 
color on heavily. 

You might color his buttons and decorations in pale 
yellow and outline in purple. 

Color your flag nicely. 

Your playmate who is marching with you could be 
wearing a white suit outlined in red or a dark blue suit. 

Outline his gun in brown or purple. 


His leggings might be colored in orange and outlined 
in purple. 


The house and the window might be outlined in 
blue. Your house could be left white—put a few lines 
in blue to show the boards. 


Curtains light with red dots—outline them in red. 


Would you like to have some bright green grass 
shaded with a little blue in front of your house? 


Put your sidewalk in with very light strokes of 
lavender. 


What color would you like to make your dog? 
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A BUILD-UP PICTURE Helen Strimple 


RED 
SCOOTER 


RED 
CHECKED 
“Ne 


DARK BLUE 
JEANS 


LT. PINK 
PIG 


(Directions on Page 64) 
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HEALTH POSTER Helen Strimple 


(Directions on Page 64) 
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Paper Plates and What They'll Make 


EDVINA CAHILL 


ConvENTIONAL though the 
paper plate may be, it like us, can 
be rejuvenated by a series of simple 
treatments, namely Paint and its 
application? 

The first treatment consists of a 
transformation of a “Plain Jane” 
plate into a decorative, appealing, 
highly amusing or beautifully de- 
signed “‘piece d’art”’! 

Directions: 

Draw the design on cardboard. 
Cut around the outline with a 
razor blade. By drawing along this 
cut space you can transfer the de- 
sign to the rim or center section of 
the plate. If you are particularly 
adept, this procedure is not neces- 
sary. However, with children it *is 
advisable to use it. 

Color the picture and allow the 
paint to dry thoroughly. If the 
edges of the design are indistinct, 
outlining them with India Ink will 
do wonders. 

Apply three or four coats of 
shellac (if the latter is too thick, 
thin it with alcohol), allowing each 
coat to dry thoroughly before ap- 
plying the next. If it is a rainy day 
do not shellac as it will not dry 
completely. 

Clean the shellac brush immedi- 
ately with alcohol or strong soap 
suds to prevent it from hardening. 

These plates can be used for 
parties, for evening snacks, or to 
decorate the sideboard. Children 
love to use them at their own par- 
ties or classroom entertainments. 

The photograph indicates very 
simple decorations; further designs 
of a more advanced nature of course 
depend on the abilities of the pupils. 
Some like the entire 
plate with one large figure and a 
suitable background. Elephants, 
giraffes, and dogs are particular 
favorites. The one main point to 
keep in mind, however, is to fit the 
design to the circular space. 


to decorate 


Here are some suggestions for 
party decorations: 
New Year 

Gayly colored horns drawn along 
the rim of the plates. 
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Valentine’s Day 

Red hearts along the rim or large 
heart in the center of the plate. 
Paper lace can be attached to the 
outside rim by means of scotch tape, 


July 4 

Fire cracker decorations. 

Small flags for the rim or a large 
flag in the center. 


White or 


rubber cement, or sh€llac. Lace silver stars on a field 

gives a valentine card appearance. of blue. 

Easter No decoration apart from red, 
Bunnies. Flowers. Birds. white and blue colorings. 


| 
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blue center, red rim 
trimmed in white. 
Hallowe'en 

Witch riding a broomstick. 

Orange pumpkins on black back- 
ground or reverse. 

Thanksgiving 

Turkies. 
decorations. 
Christmas 

Small green trees. Large tree in 
center, small ones around rim. 

Holly wreaths, small or large. 

Green and red color decorations. 

Santa Claus and reindeer, com- 
bined or separate. 

The second rejuvenation treat- 
ment makes a first class pot-holder 
container. Photograph A, center 
plate. 


Kxample: 


Hatchets. Puritan 
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Beauty course consists of two 
plates, paint and shellac. 

Measure a plate about 14-34 the 
way up. Cut straight across. Draw 
design on both plates. Place the 
cut plate on top of the other. Join 
the two together with shellac. Four 
coats probably will be necessary. 

Punch a hole at the top, loop 
string through. 

Another version of this container 
made on the same form with smaller 
plates provides an excellent con- 
tainer for pencils. Have the chil- 
dren tie them to the side of their 
desks. Perhaps side strings will be 
necessary to hold plates steady, but 
this depends on the types of desks. 
Here they may place their pencils, 
rulers, crayons and pens. And so a 


solution to the problem of “I can’t 
find a pencil!” 

A party clapper evolves from the 
final treatment. All you need are 
two small paper plates and a smooth 
stick of wood. Photograph B. 

Draw odd faces on the backs of 
the plates. Attach a stick to the 
eating side of the plate with ad-4 
hesive tape. 

Place a handful of dried beans 
inside the plate. Cover with the 
other plate. Seal by applying shel- 
lac around the inside edges or sew 
Apply 
four coats of shellac to the face. 

So, the ugly duckling, the plain 
plate, is no more, 


with large colored stitches. 


Useful Valentines 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Here are some little Valen- 
tines that are useful as well as at- 
tractive. A few scraps of cloth, 
colored paper, ribbons and a pair 
of scissors and you can go to work. 
Paste, needle and thread will also 
be needed. 

1. 
Brownie Twine Holder 
For the Kitchen 

Take a small flat box for your 
working base. Cut a large heart 
out of heavy brown paper and paste 
on the cover of the box. Paste eyes, 
nose and mouth on face. Punch a 
small hole in mouth to permit 
twine to come through. Mark off 
cap with crayon and paste a bright 
tassel on the tip of it. 

Eyes should be made of white 
paper with blue pupils. Mouth is 
cut from red paper. 

Fill the box with twine and 
thread through the mouth of the 
Brownie. Ears cut from brown 
paper, and pasted on, may be added 
if desired. 

A strip or two of adhesive tape 
will fasten the cover temporarily to 
the box. 

Another piece of adhesive tape 
or heavy brown paper may be 
pasted on the upper bottom of the 


box and a hole punched in it for 
hanging purposes. 


Sachet Lady 
(To hang in closets) 

From scraps of red satin ribbon 
or any colorful materials cut two 
red hearts. Sew together and fill 
your sachet. Before closing at the 
top — insert a black pasteboard 
head on which a button face has 
been glued. (Illustration). Close 
heart by sewing together. 

From the lower part of the heart 
sew long strips of red or white 
ribbon (narrow) on which hearts 
have been threaded. Use white 
hearts on red ribbon — red hearts 
on white ribbon. This forms the 
skirt of doll. 

From the back of the heart sew 
a small loop to serve as a hanger. 

3. 
Bean Bag Funnies 

Cut large hearts from heavy 
brown or red materials. Sew to- 
gether after faces have been stitched 
on in thread. Fill the bags with 
beans and close opening. All sorts 
of funny faces may be worked out 
on paper and traced onto the hearts. 

4. 
Sachets for Dresser Drawers 


Sprinkle a good layer of sachet 
powder between two medium sized 
paper doilies. Paste doilies together. 
On the top doilie paste a large col- 
ored flower cut from a flower cata- 
logue or magazine. 

If doilies of different sizes and 
color are available, a larger doilie 
of contrasting color may be used 
for the bottom doilie. This gives an 
added decoration to the little wift. 

5. 
Valentine Picture 

Cut a colored picture from a 
magazine and mount on large doilie 
background. Gold or silver doilies 
are attractive and either round or 
square ones will serve nicely. Mount 
on a pasteboard, cut a trifle smaller 
so it does not extend beyond the 
doilie. String with ribbon for 
hangers. 

If you can find pictures that will 
serve as pairs they will make ideal 
gifts to be used as bedroom dec- 
orations. 

6. 
Valentine Hot Dish Pads 

Cut squares of white material 
and sew together leaving one side 
open. Insert padding. After tracing 
the pattern of a heart on one side, 
sew up the fourth side of square. 
Stitch around heart with thread of 
contrasting color. Stitch a face on 
the heart. 

A loop of tape or string fastened 
on one corner serves as a hanger. 
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VALENTINE BASKET Velma A. Felton 


1. Color hearts red. 
2. Cut around outside line of entire basket. 


3. Turn over (wrong side) with little hearts extended to 
sides and fold up on horizontal line. Turn and fold 
on corresponding line. Repeat process — With little 
hearts extended in vertical position, fold up on 


horizontal line. Turn and fold on other corresponding 
line, 


. Cut on dotted lines. Cut slit in center of small heart. 


5. Paste corner squares and overlap, bringing corners up 
behind the large heart. 


6. Crease tiny heart lengthwise through center and 
insert through opening in other tiny heart, forming 
the complete handle. 
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MATCHES --and How They Came to Be 


Marcues are like many mod- 
ern conveniences we use every day. 
They are so common, we never stop 
to think what life must have been 
like without them. 

No one knows how man discov- 
ered how to make a light, but he 
must have learned about fire from 
Mother Nature herself. Perhaps a 
volcano erupted molten lava, which 
spread flames over a mountainside. 
Or lightning may have struck a 
tree and set a whole forest afire. 

Man, no doubt, carried some of 
the burning embers into his hut or 
cave, and basked in their warming 
glow. He tended his fire carefully, 
you may be sure. It required a long 
wait and perhaps a tiresome journey 
to bring more glowing coals from 
Mother Nature’s fireplace. Keeping 
a fire burning continuously became 
a religious rite in almost every 
tribe. If the sacred fire went out, 
it was indeed a national calamity. 

How excited the cave man must 
have been when he learned how to 
make a fire of his own. Perhaps he 
noticed that his hands became warm 
rubbed together. 
Maybe he rubbed two pieces of dry 
wood together by accident, and 
made them hot enough to burn. 

We know, at any rate, that man 
made his first fires by rubbing, or 
friction. Probably his first match- 
stick was like the one pictured on 
this page. He rubbed the end of a 
pointed stick back and forth briskly 
in the groove of a notched one. The 
wood had to be very dry, and he 
had to rub and rub perhaps for 


when he 


Many First 
Matchstick 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


hours. But after the notched stick 
began to smoke, he might have 
sprinkled some powdered moss in 
the groove and fanned it into flame. 
Man at last had made fire 
himself. 

Many years passed. Man learned 
that he could also hold the match- 
stick in one position and twirl it 
rapidly between his palms against 
another piece of wood. His next 
discovery improved this invention. 
By looping a length of cord around 
the matchstick and attaching its 
ends to a bent stick or bow, he could 
twirl the stick even faster, by pull- 
ing the bow back and forth. Thus 
was invented the bow and drill in 
the picture. 

Man had no doubt noticed that 
when two hard pieces of stone were 
struck together, the blow sometimes 
produced a spark. Someone prob- 
ably decided to make fire by this 
means. 

He struck a piece of iron ore 
against a fragment of flint. When 
the sparks fell on some dry leaves 
or moss, he fanned them into a 
flame. Now man had made fire by 
the second possible method -—- 
percussion, or striking two objects 
together. 

Our Colonial forefathers used the 
tinder box illustrated here to make 
fire by the same means. To the 
inside edge of a metal box was 
fastened a piece of flint. A_ steel 
striker hung by a leather thong or 
string. When the steel was struck 
against the flint with a rubbing 
motion, sparks fell on some bits of 


for 


dry cotton or scorched linen in the 
box. 

A splinter of wood, which had 
been dipped in a sulphur solution 
and dried, was touched to the glow- 
ing tinder. As the person fanned 
the tinder, the inflammable splint 
burst into flame. This was used to 
light the candle set on the top of 
the box for this purpose. Then the 
box was tightly closed to smother 
the fire in the tinder so it could be 
used again. 

When phosphorus was discovered 
in 1669, man had a chemical with 
many strange properties. In the 
form it was first used, it burst into 
flame of its own accord when it was 
exposed to air. It was also a deadly 
poison, and caused a rotting away 
of the jaw-bone of those who worked 
with it. 

But here was a new fire-making 
material to take the place of the 
laborious, unreliable tinder box. The 
fire bottles and “‘light boxes” which 
were invented for use with the new 
chemical were clumsy, inconvenient 
and dangerous. But they were man’s 
first attempt to make fire by the 
third method—-chemically. 

The fire bottle illustrated was kept 
tightly corked when not in use 


The chemicals it contained were 
dangerous. To obtain a light, the 


user inserted a splinter of wood 
treated with other chemicals into 
the bottle. When the two united, 
they burst into flame. Sometimes 
they exploded in the user’s face! 
It was not until 1827 that 
(Turn to Page 64) 


an 
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The Hat With the Curlicue Feather 


Mrs. GOOSE loved her hat 
with the green curlicue feather. 
The feather stuck out and waved 
around and made fine trimming for 


her face. 


think wear it to the 
Animaltown Ladies’ Meeting at the 
Schoolhouse, this Saturday morn- 
ing,” she told herself. “Nirs. 


Squirrel is coming to call for me. 
We are going to decide, all of us, 
whiat the 


party 


refreshments to serve at 
Animaltown Valentine 
next week.” 


The wind rattled the window 
pane and blew the bare branches of 
Sud- 
denly there was a little quick tap- 
ping sound; that was Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Come in I’m all ready — 
called Mrs. Goose. “Vm wearing 
my hat with the curlicue feather.” 

“You're going to have trouble 
with that,” Mrs. Squirrel told her, 
looking at the hat with her sharp 
“You'll have to hold 
it’s awfully windy, out.” 
“Oh, but I must wear it because 


big 


the tree outside the window. 


brown eyes. 
on to it 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


“I’m wearing my hat with the 
curlicue,”? said Mrs. Goose. 

1 made up a song while I was 
dressing, this morning,” said Mrs. 


Goose. “Just listen: 
“ ‘It’s such wonderful windy 
weather— 
I'll wear my hat with the curlicue 
feather. 
“Don’t you like that? The words 
go together so well; it makes a 
rhyme.” 


“Well, it sounds very foolish to 
me,” said Mrs. Squirrel, as they 
went out the door. “It’s no season 
for wearing a blowaway hat on a 
windy day; because you made up 
a song about it! You should have 
worn a little tight hat, like mine.” 

Mrs. Goose locked her front door, 
and they started along. But sud- 
denly — ZIP! — the wind caught 
her hat and whirled it away! 

“There, [ told you,” scolded Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

“Bat where has it gone to?” Mrs. 
Goose looked frantic. ‘I don’t see 
it, anywhere.” 

“It’s over there, in Mrs. Sheep’s 
back yard,” cackled Mrs. Hen, who 
had come around a corner, She 
was going to the meeting, tog. 

“Pil get it,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“TI can skitter the fastest.” 

She hurried away; but when she 
handed the hat back to Mrs. Goose, 
Mrs. 
Sheep was putting her head out the 
window to 


she said, “Now hang on to it. 


said she 


thought it was a vine, in a pot; the 


stare; she 


ardon me, but is this yours?”’ asked a voice. 
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long green feather was blowing out 
—she couldn’t imagine where it had 
come from!” 

Mrs. Goose thought this was very 
funny and laughed loud  goosie 
laughter. But suddenly she stopped 
short. “Oh! There goes my hat 
again!” 

“What are you all lookin - so ex- 
cited for)” asked Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 
She was going to the meeting too, 
and had just caught up with them. 

“Mrs. Goose’s hat with the curli- 
cue feather has just blown away 
again,” explained Mrs. Squirrel, 
looking worried. 

“But where did it go)” Mrs. 
Goose stretched her long neck in all 
directions. 

“Mrs. Goose, let’s look for it 
after the meeting,” suggested Mrs. 
Hen. 

‘A fine idea; come on girls, or 
we'll be late,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

But Mrs. Goose opened her bill 
wide, to cry. “Oh, I can’t go with- 
out my hat with the curlicue 
feather,” she said. “I love it; and 
besides that, my head’s cold 

“Pardon me, but is this yours?” 
asked a voice. There was the Black 
Cat from Green Street; he had the 
hat in his paw. 

“Oh thank you,” cried Mrs. 
Goose. “But where did you find it?” 

“T was just about to eat a bowl 
of soup,” explained Black Cat, 
“when I saw a very strange bird on 
my window sill. Its long tail waved 
against the glass. | hurried out; it 
was your hat, Mrs. Goose. I recog- 
nized it at once.” 

Mrs. Goose laughed loud goosie 
laugher again. ““Mrs. Sheep thought 
it was a vine in a pot—and you 
thought it was a bird. And all the 
time it was just my---” 

‘Now we must stop all this non- 
sense and get on to the meeting,” 
interrupted Mrs. Squirrel. ‘Come 
on, now; we are nearly to the school- 
house. Hang on to your hat, Mrs. 
Goose.” 

Mrs. Goose did hang on, for a 
minute. Then she forgot. The 
wind came along with a sudden 
swish, and there went her hat, 
scudding in the direction of the 
Wild Woods. 

“Oh help me, help me—’ she 
cried. ‘Come! Chase!” No one 


wanted to come, or to chase, but 
here was their friend Mrs. Goose, 
and she was in trouble; so Mrs. 
Hen and Mrs. Rabbit and Mrs. 
Squirrel ran aiong after the hat 
with her. 

This time the wind decided to 
have some fun with the hat. It 
tossed it and turned it; it blew it 
under bushes and over branches; 
the green feather streamed out and 
waved and rippled. 

“Oh, it will be ruined—” cried 
Mrs. Goose. 

“We'll be late to the meeting,” 
puffed Mrs. Rabbit. 

“l TOLD her not to wear that 
hat,” chattered Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Well, there it goes,” said Mrs. 
Hen, “right on top of Old Lady 
Owl’s little red chimney!” 

Sure enough; there it stuck. 

“The feather looks like green 
smoke blowing out,” said Mrs. Hen. 

Mrs. Goose began to laugh again, 
at that. Then she asked, “But how 
shall we get it? What shall we dod” 

“T suppose I'll have to be the one 
to get it down,” sighed Mrs. Squir- 
rel. “I climb the best.” 

‘**Here’s a ladder,” said Mrs. Hen. 
“We'll hold it for you,” offered Mrs. 
Rabbit. ‘You'll soon be up there 
and then you can reach my dear 
nice hat with the curlicue feather,” 
smiled Mrs. Goose. 

“Your silly old hat that makes 
so much trouble,” Mrs. Squirrel 
told her. “Your hat that is making 
us late to the meeting. Well, here 
goes, up the ladder. But I shall 
have to be very careful not to make 


“T saw a strange bird on my window 
sill.” 
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a noise on the roof, for Old Lady 
Owl sleeps so much in the daytime.” 

Mrs. Squirrel went very carefully 
up the ladder, rung by rung. She 
tiptoed on the roof. She reached 
the chimney and put up her brown 
paw — when WHISK! — the wind 
caught the hat and whirled it away 
first up, and then down. It was out 
of sight! 

“Oh--where has it gone now)” 
said Mrs. Goose. 

“Shhhhhhhhh—”’ Mrs. Rabbit 
told her. “Not so loud.” 

“What a day,” cackled Mrs. Hen. 
“What a time! What a hat!” 

Then suddenly the door of Mrs. 
Owl’s little house opened, and there 
she stood, blinking her big yellow 
eyes. “What is going on here?” she 
asked. “What was that funny 
noise on my roof?” 

“We are so sorry to disturb you,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel, coming down. 
“We were going to the Animaltown 
Ladies’ meeting in the schoolhouse, 
and Mrs. Goose’s hat kept blowing 
away-— 

“My hat with the curlicue 
feather,” explained Mrs. Goose. 

“And we are afraid now that we 
are going to be late,” added Virs. 
Hen, 

“So we must hurry,” smiled Mrs. 
Pop Rabbit. 

“Come into my little house just 
a minute-—” Mrs. Owl asked them. 
“T want to show you something 

They all tripped in, and there on 
top of one of the bedposts was Mrs. 
Goose’s hat! 

“[ was in bed, thinking about 
getting up,” Old Lady Owl told 
them. “I had heard queer noises. 
Then something came sailing in the 
window 

“My hat!* laughed Mrs. Goose. 

“Take it and put it on, and go to 
the meeting,” Mrs. Owl told her. 
“Here; tie it on with this long red 
ribbon.” 

“Yes, DO!’ cried Mrs. Squirrel 
and the rest. 

So they thanked Mrs. Owl and 
hurried along. The hat stayed on. 
Mrs. Squirrel had made plenty of 
knots in the red ribbon. 

But when they got to the school- 
house the meeting was over! There 
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48 
was no there. 
It said: 

“We decided to have toast, jam, 
and pop-corn for refreshments, at 
the party.” 


one 


Just a note. 


“Oh what a pity we were late,” 
said Mrs. Goose. 

“And all because of your hat with 
the curlicue feather,’ scolded Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

the song was so nice,”” Mrs. 
Goose told her. “It made such a 
good rhyme -—— weather and the 
feather.” 
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“This makes a song, too,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel: 

“The wind is very strong, and so 

I'll wear a hat that will not blow.” 

But Mrs. Goose was already on 
her way home. She did not even 
hear. 


**She’s the goosiest goose that ever 
was,” cackled Mrs. Hen. 
am very fond of her.” 

“And so am I,” said Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. 

“Well — so am [—” sighed Mrs. 
Squirrel. 


“But 


Henny and Penny 


A Good Idea 
LOUISE PRICE BELL 


Henny and Penny’ were 
brother and sister. More than that, 
they were twin brother and sister. 
Twins usually look very much alike, 
as you know. But Henny and 
Penny looked just ezactly alike. 
“As alike as two peas in a pod” 
people often said. 

Henny’s real name was Henry. 
Penny's real name was Penelope. 


But no one ever bothered to call 
them Henry and Penelope because 
Henny and Penny were much easier 
to say. At least that is what 
Mother and Daddy Peabody 
thought. . . and they should know. 
Some days Mother Peabody called 
to the children at least fifty times 
and it was so much easier to call 
“Henny — Penny” than to call 


The Bee 


There is a little gentleman 
That wears yellow clothes: 
And a dirk below his doublet, 

For sticking of his foes. 


He’s in a stinging posture 
Wherever him you see, 
And if you offer violence 
He'll stab his dirk in thee. 


—TRADITIONAL 


“Henry ... Penelope.” 
and see for yourself.) 

The twins liked their nicknames 
especially well because they liked 
the story of Henny Penny especially 
well. It was their favorite bedtime 
story and Daddy Peabody had been 
known to tell it to them three times 
in one night. Once he told it four 
times because the twins were sick. 

But the thing that Henny and 
Penny didn’t like very well was that 
no one, that is, hardly anyone at 
all, could tell them apart. Henny 
was always being given a doll to 
play with, or a book of paper dolls 
to cut out, or some baking dishes 
so that he could do some bakin'g in 
the Peabody sand-pile. And Penny 
almost cried when a dear old gentle- 
man across the street gave her a 
base ball for a birthday present. 
And the druggist on the corner 
gave her a boy’s jacknife. Some- 
times she would be given a truck or 
a toy steam-shovel. Of course, 
when Henny was given girl’s toys 
he gave them to his twin sister and 
when Penny had boy’s toys, she 
gave them to her twin brother. But 
neither one of the children liked 
the idea very well. 

You see, Mother Peabody always 
aressed Henny and Penny exactly 
alike. When they were babies they 
wore the same kind of baby clothes, 
and no one — not even Daddy 
Peabody — could tell them apart 
then. Every morning after bath 
time, Mother Peabody tied a pink 
ribbon around Penny’s chubby 
wrist. That was to tell Daddy Pea- 
body which baby was Penny and 
which was Henny. He would go 
to Penny’s crib, look at the pink 
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ribbon on her wrist and then say: 
“Good morning, Little Girl.” Then 
he would go to Henny’s crib and 
say: “Good morning, Little Boy.” 
And when it was time for the twins’ 
bottles, the pink ribbon helped 
Mother and Daddy Peabody to 
know which twin was which. It 
would have been a dreadful thing 
to have given Penny two bottles 
and Henny none! 

As Henny and Penny grew older, 
Mother Peabody made more grown- 
up clothes for them, but they were 
still just exactly the same. Most 
of the twins’ clothes were play- 
suits and sun-suits, because they 
lived where the weather was warm 
most of the time. When they were 
dressed you just couldn’t tell them 
apart because their clothes were as 
much alike as they were. 

Maybe you think that because 
Penny was a girl and Henny was a 
boy their hair would look different. 
But that was the funny thing—it 
didn’t. Usually little girls have 
long hair. Sometimes it is straight 
and sometimes it is curly. Some- 
times it is dark and sometimes it is 
light. But almost always it is 
longer than their brother’s hair. 
Not so with Penny! Penny’s hair 
never grew long. No matter how 


much Mother Peabody brushed it, 
it just didn’t grow a speck longer 
than Henny’s hair. 

“If I pull hard enough, maybe I 
can pull it out longer,” said Penny 
one day. 

But, of course, all the pulling in 
the world wouldn’t make Penny’s 
hair any longer. It looked exactly 
like Henny’s, and that was that! 

Mother Peabody was very busy 
all day long. There was the little 
white house to keep spic-and-span. 
There were the good warm meals 
to get for Daddy Peabody and 
Henny and Penny. There was 
washing to be done on Monday. 
There was ironing to be done on 
Tuesday. There was mending to 
be done on Wednesday ... and 
so on all week long, with cleaning 
on Friday and baking on Saturday 
and church on Sunday. This left 
only Thursday when Mother Pea- 
body had time to think. 

So one Thursday she sat down 
to think about Henny and Penny. 
Just the day before a kind old man 
had gotten them all mixed up and 
the twins had almost cried. They 
knew the old man couldn’t help it, 
but that didn’t make them feel 
any better. 


“T wish I didn’t look like Penny!” 
Henny had pouted. 


“I’m tired of looking so much 
like Henny!’ Penny had cried. 

“Let me see,” thought Mother 
Peabody, as she looked across the 
pretty green lawn to the sand-pile 
where Henny and Penny were 
building a beautiful little village. 
“Let---me---see. . . .. 

And then she got an idea. 

Instead of dressing Henny and 
Penny ezacily alike in pretty little 
blue and yellow and green play 
suits, she would make some brand 
new clothes for them. And Penny’s 
new outfits would have little skirts, 
while Henny’s would have little 
trousers. The clothes could be the 
very same color and alike in every 
way except for the skirts and 
trousers. 

“That’s a good idea,” Mother 
Peabody thought. “A very good 
idea.” 

Daddy Peabody liked the idea, 
too. Henny and Penny liked the 
idea. And since the whole Peabody 
family liked the idea, it must have 
been a very good one. For after 
that, people didn’t have nearly as 
hard a time telling which twin was 
Henny and which one was Penny. 


Saturn was a Roman god, 
And Rhea was his wife; 


At first it seemed that everywhere 
His life was filled with strife. 


He took away his father’s throne 


Intending, for all time, 


To rule the universe; but then 
He paid for this great crime. 


Five of his children he ate up 


For fear they'd get his throne; 
But Rhea fooled him, for the last 
Was just a wrapped up stone. 
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He swallowed down the stone thinking 
It was Jupiter, his son; 


Later in years, he found that 


This Jupiter was the one 


Who made him pay for all his sin, 


And took away his throne; 
He even had to cough up all 
His children to atone. 


But Saturn finally got tired 


The Romans liked him for he showed 


Them how to plant and sow. 


And they named SATURDAY for him. 


An honor to bestow. 


Of all this war and strife, 
He went to Italy and ruled 
In peace throughout his life, 
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Once upon a time there was 
a little girl named Cecily who lived 
with her mother and father at the 
edge of some woods. Father was a 
forester, which meant that he had 
the care of all the trees in the forest. 

Cecily had no brothers or sisters, 
and no other children for playmates, 
but she had a great many toys that 
her aunts and uncles and cousins 
were always sending her. Then for 
playmates she fed and tamed many 
of the little wild things about her 
and they soon knew her and ceased 
to be afraid. 

One morning Cecily put her eight 
dolls in the wagon father had bought 
her, and her toy dishes. She was 
going to her favorite place to play— 
a big clear space a little way in the 
woods, about five minutes walk 
from her home, along a path called 
a trail. This place was called a 
clearing and she often took her toys 
with her, carried a lunch and ate it 
there, sharing it with some of her 
wild pets. 

Today she played with her dolls 
all the morning until she was hungry. 
Then she spread a clean piece of 
cloth on the top of a tree stump at 
one side of the clearing, sat her 
dolls around it. Then she sat down 
herself and began to eat. 

After she had finished eating, she 
had quite a little left. “I will just 
sit here quietly,” she thought, ‘“‘and 
perhaps one of my tame squirrels 
will come and eat with me.” 

She sat very still for a long, long 
time, then she gave a start, rubbed 
her eyes and looked again. Yes, 
there was a little bear with a red 
ribbon tied around his neck coming 
across the clearing toward her. 

Somehow she didn’t feel a bit 
afraid, nor was she surprised when 
she saw him. 

“How do you do?” said the little 
bear politely, offering a furry little 
paw. “I have come to play with 
you. My name is Honey Bear be- 
cause I love honey so much.” 

“Will you have some lunch?” 
asked Cecily. “I haven’t any honey 
but here are some sugar cookies.” 
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When Cecily Played Dolls 


PERLEY R. WADE 


Honey Bear liked the sugar cook- 
ies and ate all that were left. Then 
he and Cecily played with her dolls 
for a while. 

“I have some dolls at home,” 
Honey Bear said after a while. 
“Won’t you bring your dolls and 
play with me and my dolls at my 
house?” 

“Where do you live?” 
Cecily. 

“The other side of the clearing, 
around the curve in the trail,” 
answered Honey Bear. “Do come. 
I am getting hungry and Mother 
Bear will give us some honey jumbles 
for a tea party for your dolls and 
mine.” 

Honey Bear helped Cecily pack 
her dolls and the dolls’ dishes in 
the wagon, and then he took hold 
of one side of the handle and Cecily 
the other, and away they went. 

Just around the curve in the trail 
they came to a cabin built of logs 
and Mother Bear was standing in 
the door. 

“Oh, Mother Bear,” cried Honey 
Bear, running up to her, “Cecily 
has come to play with me. May we 
have some honey jumbles for a tea 
party?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mother Bear, 
“run and get your dolls. You may 
have your tea party on the porch. 
I will get you some things for it.” 

Honey Bear dashed into the liv- 
ing room and Cecily followed him. 


asked 


She picked up one of the dolls 
Honey Bear pulled out of a big box 
and looked at it. 

“Why, why, why!” she exclaimed, 
then she laughed. “Why, of course, 
a little bear would have bear dolls, 
just as a little girl has girl dolls,”’ 
she said. 

“Of course,” answered Honey 
Bear. “Hurry up and help me carry 
my dolls out with yours, then we 
can play with them together.” 

What a happy time Cecily had 
playing with Honey Bear’s dolls 
while he played with hers. They 
were such cuddly bear dolls, made 
from rabbit’s fur with shoe buttons 
for eyes. Mother Bear had made 
them. She had dyed the fur brown 
on some of them, others were gray, 
and some were just the color of 
Honey Bear himself. 

At last Mother Bear said it was 
time for Cecily to go home and that 
after they had picked up the dolls, 
Honey Bear could go around the 
curve with her and then come 
straight back home. 

They began to pick up the dolls, 
but they worked very slowly and 
kept looking at each other, until at 
last Honey Bear said, “Oh, dear! 
I want something very, very much, 
but I am afraid to say it.” 

“And I want something very, 
very much too,” said Cecily. 

“If you will say it, I will too,” 
said Honey Bear. 
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“T want one of your dolls to take 
home and play with always,” said 
Cecily. 

“That is just what I want,” cried 
Honey Bear. “I want one of yours 
to keep.” 

Then Cecily and Honey Bear 
laid the dolls out in two rows, one 
Cecily’s dolls, and one Honey Bear’s. 
Then they picked the dolls up one 
by one and looked at them, trying 
to decide which doll they would 
give away. 

“Tt is no use,” said Cecily at last. 
“T can’t pick out any one doll. 
Shut your eyes, Honey Bear, then 
pick up a doll for yourself from 
mine and I will do the same from 
yours.” 

Each of them shut their eyes and 
grabbed a doll, then they opened 


“Oh!” cried Cecily, “I am so 
glad I have this one, Honey Bear, 
because it looks just like you.” 

“And I am glad I have this one,” 
said Honey Bear, “for she looks 
just like you. Her eyes are as blue 
as yours, her cheeks are red like 
yours, and her hair is the same 
color as yours too.” 

Then Cecily packed her own dolls 
and the bear doll into her wagon, 
with the dishes, and Honey Bear 
went with her around the curve in 
the trail. Then he said good-bye 
and went back again, and Cecily 
went back to the clearing. 

Cecily never saw little Honey 
Bear again, or the log cabin around 
the curve in the trail. Her father 


laughs when she tells about it and 
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Cecily shows him the doll that looks 
like Honey Bear, and asks him if 
she dreamed it where the doll come 
from, he says he brought it from 
town with him and put it with her 
other dolls when he found her fast 
asleep in the clearing. When she 
asks what became of her missing 
doll, he says that just as he entered 
the clearing he saw a big dog run- 
ning away with something in his 
mouth that might have been a doll. 

But Cecily still believes that 
some day she will see Honey Bear 
coming across the clearing, with a 
red ribbon around his neck, and 
that she will go with him to play 
in the log cabin just around the 
curve in the trail, the curve that 
somehow Cecily has never been 


» them and looked. says she dreamed it all. When able to find again, 


February 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


LINCOLN has a birthday 
On February Twelfth, 

If you like to cel-e-brate 
You may eat the cake yourself; 


WASHINGTON then follows 
On the Twenty-second day, 

Which means that all school children 
Will have a hol-i-day; 


There is an old, old story 
About George Washington— 
He went into the orchard 

(He did not have a gun)— 


But, he had a hatchet, 
He cut a cherry tree— 
Why he ever did it 


Seems like a mystery; 


When his father saw it 
He said—““WHO could it be? 
WHO would have a hatchet 

To cut my cherry tree?” 


George felt v-e-r-y funny— 
He said me—Oh! my— 
I did it Father Washington, 
I cannot tell a lie.” 
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NATURE STUDY 


Kinky the Kinkajou 


Kinky had slept all day in a 
fuzzy brown ball. His home was in 
a hollow tree on a Mexican mountain 
side. And like all kinkajous, his 
brown eyes saw best at night. 

But when the sun turned red 
behind the palm trees, he woke, and 
yawned, again and again. And with 
each yawn he stretched his tongue, 
which was at least twice as long as 
the tongue of most of the furry folk. 
For he used that tongue as a sort 
of spoon. 

Clinging to the branches with his 
handlike paws, he stretched first 
one hind leg, then the other, like a 
kitten. He had a short face like a 
kitten’s round ears like a bear cub’s, 
and a long tail like a monkey’s. 
But kinkajous are like no other 
mammals. Once, long ago, their 
great-, great-grand parents were 
meat-eaters. And they still have 
good teeth. But their ancestors gave 
up being carnivores when they 
found themselves living in the 
tropics where such wonderful fruits 
may be picked from the trees. To- 
day the kinkajous are gentle crea- 
tures that never kill living prey. 
Swinging from tree-top to tree- 
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top, through the moonlit woods, 
Kinky came first to a papaya tree, 
heavy with his favorite fruit. He 
began his breakfast with ripe 
papaya. And his long, limber tongue 
scooped out the soft fruit with 
faint smacks of pleasure. Then he 
ate a wild orange. Rather bitter, 
but he ate some anyway. 

But what really filled him with 
most pleasure was the sight of a 
clump of banana trees. One near 
by had a bunch of nearly ripe 
bananas hanging on it, and they 
smelled ever so good to Kinky. 
But how to pick them? That was 
the problem. For even the nearest 
banana plant was just too far away 
to reach it with a fore paw. Kinky, 
of course, thought best to stay in his 
tree. For he had heard coyotes not 
far distant. Besides, the forest floor, 
in the tropics, may be the haunt of 
wild boars, and other creatures 
Kinky was not armed to fight. He 
never went down to the ground if he 
could help it, except when there 
were other kinkajous to help keep 
watch for danger. For they are 
soft, defenseless creatures. 

Holding fast to the branch of the 


tree he was in, Kinky reached with 
first one fore paw, then the other, 
but he couldn’t quite reach even 
one banana. Then, clinging with all 
four feet to his end of the swaying 
branch, he reached out with his 
long tail. With its tip he grasped 
one of the ripe fruits. In some ways 
Kinky’s prehensile tail was Nature’s 
best gift. 

Curling up in a crotch of the great 
tree, Kinky settled himself to enjoy 
the big banana. Lying half on his 
back, he held the banana between 
his forepaws and licked it up out of 
its peel. 

All that night, bright with stars 
and gay with insect song, a night 
that smelled of flowering forest 
trees and not far distant salt sea, 
Kinky roamed the forest. And at 
times he met and played with other 
youngsters of his kind. Just before 
dawn he heard little squeaks that 
meant two kinkajous were quarrel- 
ing. The sound led him to a grove 
of fruit trees where much ripe fruit 
had fallen on the ground. At once 
Kinky joined his cousins who had 
(Turn to page 61) 
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Moths 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


W nen I was a little girl I 
lived with my parents and brothers 
and sisters on a big homestead far 
out on the Nebraska plains. Here 
we children had few amusements; 
so we played with the little calves, 
colts, and even with the pigs and 
chickens. My grandmother back in 
Virginia felt sorry for us and sent 
us a few toys and some of her gar- 
den seeds. One package was flower 
seeds, 

My mother gave the flower seeds 
to me and said that I might have 
a garden all my own if I cared for 
it alone. I was so pleased that I 
wiHingly turned the sod and pre- 
pared the soil by myself. I put the 
seeds in nice rows, covered and 
watered them. Watering my garden 
was no easy task since the water 
had to be carried from the far-away 
wind-mill pump. My brother often 
helped me with this in return for 
pulling weeds for his share of the 
hungry pigs to be fed. 

In due time there were many 
beautiful flowers blooming in my 
garden. In the cool of the evening 
we all loved to lounge on the grass 
near the flowers so as to smell the 
wonderful perfume that rose up 
from the blooms. Then one unusu- 


ally hot evening we were thrilled 
by seeing a swarm of bold insects, 
almost as big as humming birds, 
zum over the flowers. They loit- 
ered over the petunia bed and sip- 
ped nectar from the blossoms. It 
was wonderful to see how deftly 
they found the open side of the 
blossoms, never missing to find 
where the nectar was. 

Our parents explained to us that 
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the insects buzzing over the petunias 
were moths. I now know they were 
of the Sphinx Moth family ... I 
remember how my kittie, that al- 
ways went to the garden with us, 
tried to catch the moths, no doubt 
thinking them birds. She finally 
gave up and settled near Father. 

There are a great many different 
families of moths; in fact, there are 
thousands of different kinds. Only 
a few of this great number are not 
harmful in some way to mankind 
They ruin our fruits, grain. They 
riddle our woolens, our furs ... 
They spin webs, while in the cater- 
pillar stage, in our shurbs and trees 
after devouring the foliage. Then 
they go to sleep in the web, while 
nature turns them back into the 
moth form. How many of you have 
cut an apple in halves and found 
a tiny white grub right in the core? 
Well that grub hatched from an 
egg a moth laid on the apple, per- 
haps while the blossom-petals were 
yet about it. The grub then began 
to eat its way right into the core. 
If not molested it will continue to 
feast in the apple until it has grown 
big and fat. It finally begins to 
feel tired, too tired to eat. This is 
the way nature has to tell Mr. Grub 
that it is time to spin a web bed, 
and that right in the apple. Into 
this bed it will sleep for many a 
long day, during which time it will 
gradually change back into a moth 
quite the same as the one that laid 
the egg on the tiny green apple. 

Children, now I shall tell you 
something that is a strange thing in 
nature indeed. Did you know that 
some insects have no mouth? Well 
that is true! Nature made this 
insect to be a connecting link in the 
circle through which this insect goes 
from the egg to a grub, then to a 
sleeping thing called the chrysalis, 
which in time turns back into a 
moth. All this kind of moth is for, 
is to find her mate, then lay an egg, 
and this she does within only a few 
days. She has then finished her 
mission in the world and she then 
dies. 

Men who have studied insects, 
moths among them, have this in- 
teresting thing to tell us, namely. .. 
Ages ago the moths were enormously 
bigger than they now are. Nature 
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is ever making them become smaller 
and smaller, yet the change takes 
so many hundreds of years that 
mankind does not realize the change 
unless we read the history of the 
insect studied. 

Remember to always keep your 
eyes open for NATURE has so 
many interesting things to tell us. 

No. 1 picture is one of my home- 
stead home and garden. 
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No. 2 picture is of a sphinx moth 
only slightly smaller than life size. 
Its long nectar sucking tube is 
about the length of its body. When 
not in use gathering nectar, this 
long hard tube, coiled like a tight 
spring, is at the base of its head. 

Some moths are colorless, some 
are very colorful. Some are bigger 
than the one I have drawn and 
some are very small indeed. 


King Cotton 


JOSEPHINE M. OPSAHL 


Or ALL our fiber-producing 
plants, cotton is king because of its 
great usefulness. It is used not 
only for clothing but for food and 
supplies of all kinds. And our 
scientists are continually finding 
new uses for this already more than 
useful plant. Oil pressed from the 
seeds is excellent for cooking. Cot- 
ton linters, or the tiny soft fibers 
which adhere to the seeds when it 
is ginned, are used in manufactur- 
ing smokeless powder, X-ray and 
photographic film as well as the 
glasslike windows of bombers. And 
the fibers themselves are used in 
making parachute and other avia- 
tion supplies, cord for truck and 
automobile tires and miles and miles 
of ropes, which, when treated with 
preservatives, take the place in 
many instances of ones made from 
strongest manila hemp now no 
longer obtainable from the East 
Indies. It was estimated that each 
soldier required about 120 yards of 
cotton cloth for clothing each year. 

In fact, cotton plays a double 
role today. Some of these same 
uses which made it important in 
our war effort also made it import- 
ant for use on the home front. The 
cotton plant is very versatile. Its 
chief use, of course, is in textile 
making. Chemists today have be- 
come so proficient that cotton fibers 
can be made to look like both silk 
and wool. Cotton fibers are also 
used as stuffing for furniture, pil- 
lows and mattresses. No part of 
the plant seems really useless, Even 


the stalks are usable as fuel or in 
paper-making. And the seeds, too, 
are no longer a waste product. The 
hulls are used as fertilizer and as 
stock food as well as the seed cake 
which is left after pressing out the 
oil. Flour and dye may also be 
made from the seed kernels. 

This useful plant is related to the 
hollyhocks which grow in our gar- 
dens. They are both members of 
the mallow family. Cotton plants 
have large yellow or red flowers not 
unlike a small hollyhock blossom. 
Each flower forms a seedpod called 
a “boll”. When ripe the boll breaks 
open, showing a snowy white mass 
of fiber and seeds. 

The fibers of the cotton plant 
were used by man long before writ- 
ten records were kept. It is thought, 
however, that the Hindus first used 
it about 1800 B.C. At least they 
were the first people who wove the 
fibers into cloth. For about three 
thousand years India was the center 
of the cotton industry. The cloth 
which they made and sold in quan- 
tities was called calico because it 
was shipped principally from the 
Indian city of Calicut. The cotton 
plant was eventually carried to 
China, Egypt and other countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. 

Cotton also grew naturally in 
other parts of the world as well as 
in India. Christopher Columbus 
found this plant growing in the 
West Indies and the neighboring 
mainland when he landed there. 
Later explorers also found the na- 


Aspiration 
EDNA HAMILTON 


As seasons come 
And seasons go, 

I hope that 1 
Will mercy show 


To all mankind. - 


I trust that | 

Can do good deeds, 
Plant flowers where 
There once were weeds, 
Real pleasure find! 


tives of Mexico, Brazil and Peru 
growing cotton and weaving it into 
fabrics for clothing. 

For a great many years manu- 
factured cotton cloth was very ex- 
pensive because the fibers had to 
be separated from the seeds by 
hand. Ely Whitney’s invention of 
the cotton gin in 1793 revolutionized 
the cotton industry. With this ma- 
chine, large scale production was 
possible at low cost. Cotton be- 
came king indeed! Greater and 
greater acreages were planted to 
cotton. During the years which 
followed our own southern states 
produced at least one-half of the 
world’s supply. However, during 
the past ten years Brazil has made 
a spectacular rise in cotton produc- 
tion. She is now one of the chief 
cotton exporting countries of the 
world. 

Because the cotton plant is so 
vital to our lives today, our plant 
scientists have been experimenting 
with it as well as with its various 
parts. They have now produced 
plants with practically no leaves so 
that the bolls may be harvested by 
machinery. They have produced 
plants whose bolls are filled with 
seeds for the benefit of the oil pro- 
ducers; and they have produced 
other plants having natural green 
or blue or brown fibers, requiring 
no dyeing. 

It will indeed be interesting to see 
and use the many new products 
made from cotton when they are 
available for everyday civilian use 
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Bob's White Squirrel 


LILLIAN $. GRAHAM and MARJORIE WACKERBARTH 


appy come quick!” Bob 
was fairly dancing with excitement 
as he watched the feeding tray just 
outside the kitchen window. 

“‘What’s all the excitement? Have 
you seen a bear?” laughed his 
father. 

“No, but I did see what looked 
like a squirrel except that it was 
white. Now he’s gone.” Bob was 
disappointed. 

“That may have been an albino 
squirrel. I didn’t know there were 
any around here.” Bob’s father 
was really interested now. “We'll 
watch for it. Maybe it will come 
again.” 

“T never heard of albino squirrels, 
Daddy. Where do they live?” 

“They are not a separate species 
of the squirrel family, Bob, but 
they are unexplained freaks of na- 
ture and belong to the gray or fox 
squirrel families. ‘There are many 
albinos in wildlife, Bob. In fact, 
naturalists tell us that any living 
thing can be an albino. Albinism 
happens quite often among flowers 
too.” 

“Isn’t that something!” exclaimed 
Bob. 

“Indeed it is something and some- 
thing very interesting too. I have 
heard of an albino ring-necked 
pheasant, meadow lark, robin, crow, 
blackbird, an English sparrow, a 
Cooper’s hawk, a ruffed grouse, a 
mourning dove, a quail, a red- 
tailed hawk, a goldfinch, and a 
white trout. Hunters have reported 
a white skunk, a ground squirrel, 
a deer, weasel, fox, frog, a white 
garter snake and believe it or not, 
a white rattle snake. Up in Lake 
Superior on Grand Island there is 
a herd of deer that have become 
famous because of the great number 
of albinos among them.” 

“What makes them white, Daddy, 
and why don’t we see them oftener?”’ 


“One question at a time, Bob. 
Naturalists say that the white skin, 
white hair, and pink eyes that mark 
all albinos is an absence of a certain 
pigment in the skin. And I suppose 


one reason why we do not see more 
of them is their shyness.” 

“Shy? Are they shy, Daddy?” 

“Well, Bob, it is conceded, and 
it seems reasonable, that albinism 
is a distinct handicap to any wild 
thing because he is deprived of 
nature’s protective coloring. An 
albino is not only betrayed to his 
enemies by his startling whiteness, 
but also to those to whom he him- 
self is an enemy. An albino wild 
creature, in order to survive, ac- 
quires extreme caution, waryness, 
and alertness. Most zoologists 
agree that the albino because of 
this conspicuousness, is the most 
difficult of all creatures to ap- 
proach. I think if you watch this 
albino squirrel you will find that 
he is very shy.” 

“Will this albino squirrel have 
albino babies?” 

“There is no certainty that al- 
bino parents will have albino off- 
spring. I saw a nest of quail one 
time. The mother was an albino 
but the father was normally col- 
ored. Of the fourteen baby chicks 
there was not one pure white one 
among them nor one of standard 
color. All were mottled although 
as the chicks grew up only a few 
of the fourteen kept any of their 


The Snowman 

MARIAN KENNEDY 
I made a snowman, 
Round and fat, 
And dressed him in 
A funny hat. 


He sat out in 
The sun all day, 
And slowly melted 


All away. 


He just grew thin 
And flat and small, 
Until he wasn’t 
There at all. 


But I can tell 
Just where he sat, 
Because he didn’t 
Take his hat. 


white feathers. They outgrew their 
tendency toward albinism.” 

“I suppose there have always 
been albino animals.” Bob was 
very interested in his new discovery. 

“Yes, Bob, I suppose there al- 
ways have been some. However, 
from earliest times albino animals 
have been regarded with awe and 
superstition. Hunters have been 
known to pass up albino bucks 
fearing they were ghosts. In India 
and Malay the white elephant is 
considered a sacred beast.” 

“Margaret Landon in her true 
story of ‘Anna and the King of 
Siam’ tells of the great excitement 
throughout Siam when an albino 
elephant was found running with a 
herd of elephants in the forest. To 
the Siamese this was a very im- 
portant national event since it was 
generally believed that the white 
elephant was some reborn deceased 
King or hero. She tells how happy 
the natives were over capturing 
this white elephant. 

“The natives tied it with silken 
cords and covered its back with 
gold cloth. Young girls sang and 
danced before the elephant ‘prince’. 
Young men did feats of strength 
and skill before the animal and 
other men fed and fanned it. In 
fact, the animal was so pampered 
and so amply fed with richest of 
herbs, grass, and sweetest sugar 
cane and cakes, all served on huge 
trays of gold and silver, that he 
suffered an attack of indigestion 
and died within a week.” 

Bob laughed. “The natives killed 
that elephant with kindness, didn’t 
they?” 

“They certainly did, Bob, Of 
course, nowadays while albinos are 
no longer considered returned spirits 
or ghosts, still everyone is very in- 
terested in them.” 

“T’m going to see if I can tame 
this squirrel. Wouldn’t that be 
something — to have a pet albino 
squirrel.” 

“TI think you can do it, Bob, but 
it may take a lot of patience and 
kindness on your part. It’s worth 
the effort though. When you get 
the albino squirrel so he'll eat out 
of your hand, we'll take a picture 
of you two together for your Na- 
ture album.” 
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First Flight 


. DYER KUENSTLER 


Ben was a young flying squirrel with big 
round eyes. His soft fur coat extended at the 
sides from his hands to his hind feet. His 
home was a hole in a tree. (See 1.) 


Every evening at dusk he saw his mother 
fly downward from one tree to another. She 
flew so easily she looked like a glider sailing 
through the air. But she couldn’t change her 
course in the air, and go in another direction, 
like a bird. 


“Watch how I do it,” she told Ben. She climbed 
onto a branch, and as she took off, she spread out her 
four legs. The extra fur at each side helped to hold 
her up in the air. 


“When I want to sail a long way,” she said, “I 
take off from a very high branch.” 


One day she coaxed Ben out of the house. “You 
have watched me long enough,” she remarked. “Now 
climb up that branch and jump off.” 


Ben went up the branch, but as he got near the 
top, he grew scared and clung to the wood. (See 
sketch 2.) 


i: “Go to the top and jump,” ordered his mother. 
“You aren’t very far from the ground.” (No. 3). 


xX 

{ 

2 

\ 

4 But Ben was afraid to jump. 

$ When he was a few days older, she gave him another 
flying lesson. In picture 4, he is just ready to take off. 
4 “You made it, Ben!” cried his mother, as he sailed 
j down to the ground. (No. 5). 


“That was fun!” Ben exclaimed. “I’m going to do 
that again!” He flew down five times, and he was 
quite proud of himself when he went back to his home 
in the tree. (No. 6). 
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Trouble in the Forest 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


There was trouble in Great Shady 
Street. Once the woodland creatures 
had liked living there, but now all 
that had changed. 

Chippy Chipmunk stayed in his 
hole or hid behind thick leaves. 
Molly Mole and Chuckie Wood- 
chuck stayed deep down in their 
burrows. The mother red squirrel 
stayed close by her nest in the oak 
tree, guarding her babies day and 
night. Ollie O’possum, didn’t one 
time take her five children out for 
a ride on her back and the babies 
wanted so much to go. The birds 
dared not light on the ground. And 
poor Big Ears, the brown rabbit 
was the unhappiest of all the forest 
creatures. Big Ear,s who loved to 
hop and leap all over Shady Forest. 
Big Ears, who loved his frolics in 
the moonlight. All he could do now 
was to crouch underneath the low- 
hanging cedar limbs. He was get- 
ting hungry, too. There was plenty 
of nice tender grass down beside 
the forest road, but Big Ears dared 
not go that far. 

All these forest creatures kept 
their sharp eyes always on the big 
hollow log over against the rock 
bank, for there, the trouble was. 

One day old Sneaky Fox had 
come to live in that big hollow log. 
From then on, the forest creatures 
knew that it was no longer safe to 
live in their beloved Shady Forest. 
Old Sneaky had never had friends 
among the woodland creatures, He 
had an ugly habit of chasing, and 
running down the poor things, He 
had been known to kill them, too, 
and just for the fun of it. That's 
what happened to Big Ears’ mother. 


Perhaps that was why Big Ears was 
so afraid of Sneaky. 

Old Sneaky knew all this. He 
knew that he was just about the 
boss of that whole forest. He knew 
they were all watching him, their 
poor little hearts fluttering with 
fright, as he lay sunning himself in 
front of his hollow log. Still more 
frightened were they, 
walked grandly down the road 
which ran through the middle of 
the forest, his ugly teeth shining. 
One day he would get one of them 
and they were all wondering which 
one it would be. 


Once there were tiny egg shells 
scattered under the hawthorn bush. 
A pair of red birds had flown away, 
chirping and crying. 

Once Chuckie Woodchuck had 
snatched a baby woodchuck in 
through the tunnel doorway just in 
time. 

It was a frightful time and no 
one seemed to know what to do. 
They couldn’t stay in their homes 
all the time and starve to death. 
They had to go out for food and 
water. 

One day something so exciting 
happened. 


That day a man came to Shady 
Forest. He carried a great axe over 
his shoulder. Most of the forest 
creatures were really afraid of a 
man, especially one with a big axe. 
It was bad enough having a mean 
cruel fox there in Shady Forest, but 
now there was a man, too. 

The red squirrel, the chipmunk, 
the woodchuck, the brown rabbit, 
all peeped from hidden places. Old 
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Sneaky Fox was watching too, and 
like the rest, he stayed inside his 
home. For once he wasn’t so brave 
and bold. 

The big man came on down the 
road whistling softly to himself. 
One time he brushed against Big 
Ears’ over-hanging cedar limb. An- 
other time he stopped underneath 
the oak tree where Chippy Chip- 
munk had his home. 

Then every watching forest crea- 
ture saw the man turn and go 
straight toward the big hollow log 
over against the rock bank. 

So surprised was Ollie O’possum 
that she almost fell from a limb but 
she caught on quickly with her 
strong tail. 

The man came near the log, kicked 
it and said, “‘A nice lot of firewood 
this log will make.” The big axe 
came down with a mighty blow. 
About that time a frightened Old 
Sneaky squeezed through the back 
end of that log and quick as light- 
ning, he leaped over the rocks, 
darted around the trees and bounded 
down the forest road. The last the 
forest creatures saw of Old Sneaky 
was the tip of his bushy tail. That 
was the end of Sneaky Fox in 
Shady Forest. He never came back. 

The man went on with his wood- 
cutting. Soon he had quite a pile 
of short sticks. He stacked the 
sticks of wood on one strong arm and 
went on again down the road, 
whistling. 

Shady Forest is a happy place 
again. ‘The little O’possums have 
their rides on their mother’s back 
once more. The birds scratch around 
in the leaves. Chuckie Woodchuck 
doesn’t need to stay down in that 
deep hole all the time, and best of 
all, Big Ears, the brown rabbit, frol- 
ics in the moonlight all he pleases! 


Wondrous little snowflakes 
All dancing round and round, 
Play about and frolic 

Without the slightest sound. 


Starlike little snowflakes 

Please come and play with me... 
Magic little snowflakes, 

You fill my soul with glee. 


Of Snowflakes 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Fast asleep . . 


I wonder and wonder 

What makes you comely, fair, 
Pretty little snowflakes 
Fluttering through the air, 


Dainty little snowflakes 

Your beauty I[ have found, 

In your starlike patterns ... 

. on the ground! 
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Mr. Ground Hog Speaks 


EMMA H LAWTON 


For years I’ve heard the strangest 
tales 
About what ground hogs do. 
So now I think it’s time to tell 
What is really true. 


All summer long I eat and eat— 
Perhaps more than I should. 
Fresh vegetables and apples 
I think are very good. 


When winter comes, I hide away 
In a hole under ground, 
Where full and fat, and safe and 
warm, 
I sleep till spring comes ‘round. 


I haven’t any special date 
To wake up and come out. 

So all this talk of Ground Hog Day 
Must be a joke, no doubt! 


Lincoln's Influence 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


“Man for the Ages” so they said 
When our great Lincoln died; 
But did they know how reverently 

He’d in our hearts abide? 


His loving warmth and tenderness, 
Are very close today; 

His words and deeds an influence 
In all we do and say. 


Winter In February 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


Old Man Winter’s growing tired, 
Too tired to do his work; 

He often falls asleep although 
He doesn’t mean to shirk. 


While he’s asleep the dust and soot 
Drop down upon the snow 

And make it such a dirty sight 
We wish that it :would go. 


But when Old Winter wakes and sees 
In rage he shakes his cane 

For snow to tumble down and make 
The world all white again. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Poetry Corner 


Puppets of the Sea 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The moon, although it’s far away, 
Pulls the ocean night and day. 

It makes the water ebb and flow, 
And causes tides, both high and low. 


And so the waves, or breakers are 

Controlled like puppets from afar 

Except that there’s no wire or string. 

Now, don’t you think that’s 
interesting? 


A Small Boy's Thoughts 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I wouldn’t like to be the moon 
That floats across the sky... 
Because it can’t eat good things 
Like ice cream on apple pie! 


I wouldn’t like to be the sun 

Up near the clouds, no, no not I, 
Because it cannot run and play 
Nor ever on the green grass lie! 


I would not like to be the stars 
That shine so very bright... 
Because mother could not kiss me 
Nor hear my prayers at night! 


Little Boy Talks to the Snow-man 


SHEILA STINSON 


Mister Snow-man tall and white 
In your funny hat, 

Brown pipe sticking in your mouth, 
Tummy round and fat. 


Do you ever think of things 

In the winter night, 

When the snow-flakes fall and fall 
And there is no light? 


I guess you don’t envy us 
In our beds so warm, 
After mother tucks us in 
Safe from any harm... 


For if we should bring you in 
You would melt and run, 
And only be a puddle, 

That would not be fun, 


The Foolish Icicle 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


An icicle hung on the edge of the roof 
Beside many sisters and brothers, 
He said to himself as he looked left 
and right, 
“*T’m smarter than all these others. 


“I’m going to grow so big | can look 
Right into the window below. 
I want to find out what’s going on 
there; 
I’m very anxious to know.” 


So he gobb!-! up all of the food he 
could 
And quickly became long and 
round. 
But before he could look in the 
window below 
His weight made him fall to the 
ground. 


Crowds 


VIVIAN G GOULED 


There are packs of wolves, 
And swarms of bees. 

There are schools of fish 
That swim the seas. 


There are herds of cattle, 
And flocks of sheep, 
(Although they might 

Be fast asleep.) 


These terms, you know, 
Like “packs” or “herds”, 
Mean simply “crowds” 
In different words. 


My Little Clock 


EDNA HAMILTON 


My little clock 
Seems to say 
Hurry, hurry 
Start the day. 


Time for school 
Get your books, 
Never mind about 
Your looks. 


Play time never 
Seems to last, 

I really think 
Clocks tick too fast. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: I am to work out a unit on “‘Silk’’ 
with my fourth grade. Can you suggest any 
free or inexpensive pamphlets that I could get? 


Answer: I should suggest the following sources; 
American Museum of Natural History, Dr. George 
H. Sherwood, Depart. of Ed. 77th St. and Central 
Park West, New York—put out two excellent moving 
pictures on silk which teachers or schools can rent 
free of charge. “Story of Silk,” booklet, International 
Silk Guide, Inc., 250 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
“The Romantic Story of Silk,” the Silk Assn. of 
America, 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.; “Silk” 
by Della Van Amburgh, booklet, American Education 
Press, Inc., 40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio; “Silk,” 
(pictures—set of 14 for 35c) Joseph H. Dodson Co., 
701 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, IIl. 


Note: Of course, in submitting this list, we must 
remember the paper shortage, and the fact that many 


publishers are unable to do what they did before the 
war. 


Question: I teach in a rural school. Through 
the children’s interest in trees, we are devel- 
oping a unit on “‘Trees.’? Can you suggest any 


material or any publishers that might be of 
help to me. 


Answer: I know several sources that sent out 
plenty of material on “‘Trees’” previous to the paper 
shortage. Some of them still might be able to serve 
you and at very low cost. American Tree Assn.; 1214 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., “Forestry 
Primer.” American Walnut Manufacturers Assn., 
616 S. Michigan Blvd., “The Story of American 
Walnut.” American Education Press, Inc., 40 S. 
Third St., Columbus, Ohio. “Lumber,” by Ethel 
Howard (15c); American Lumberman, 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, ““Touchwood,” booklet (15c); 
American Museum of Natural History, Dr. George H. 
Sherwood, Depart. of Ed., 77th St. and Central Park 
West, New York, N. Y.; “Conquest of the Forest”— 
a moving picture. Sent free of charge to schools. 


Question: I teach third grade and would like 
very much to have material that would help 
to teach simple dance songs and steps. Could 
you tell me where I could get books or material? 


Answer: “This Way and That” by Edna Potter, 
Oxford University Press; “Rhythms and Dances for 
Elementary Schools” by Dorothy LaSalle, A. S. 
Barnes & Co.; “Folk Dances for Boys and Girls” by 
Mary Effi Shambaugh, A. S. Barnes & Co.; “‘Charac- 
ter Dances for School Programs,” Hilda Clute Kozman, 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Question: Could you please give me a list of 
twenty books (with publishers) that I could 


use in my primary library. I would prefer 
inexpensive books. 


Answer: There are many, many books at low cost 
that I could suggest for you. The following should 
be attractive to your children. “Children Across the 
Sea,” Marion McNeil, Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, 
Ohio (10c); “Handel and Gretel,” retold by Marjorie 
Hardy, Harter Pub. Co., 2046 E. 71st St., Cleveland, 
Ohio (10c); “My Book of Trains and Ships,” Whit- 
man Pub. Co., Racine, Wis. (10c); “Picture Scripts,” 
E. M. Hale & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (10c); ‘Sugar 
and Spice,” Rose Fyleman, Whitman Pub. Co., Racine, 
Wis. (10c); “Famous Americans,” Whitman Pub. Co. 
(10c); “I Want to Be An Engineer,” Saalfield Pub. 
Co., Akron, Ohio (15c); “Little Pink Pig and the Big 
Road,” Jasmine Stone Van Dresser, Clarence Biers, 
Rand McNally, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. (15c); 
“Stories for Children,” John Martin, Whitman Pub. 
Co.; “How the Animals Came to the Circus,” Gale, 
Rand McNally (10c); “Poems of Today,” (Picture 
Scripts) E. M. Hale (10c); ““My Rhymes and Picture 
Book,” Marjorie Barrows, Whitman Pub. Co. (10c); 
“Poems for the Very Young Child,” compiled by 
Knippel, Whitman (10c); “Wild Flowers We Should 
Know,” Thornton W. Burgess, Whitman (10c); ““Fam- 
ous Indian Chiefs,” Ely, Whitman Pub. Co. (10c); 
“Dog of Flanders,” Louisa de la Ramee, Saalfield 
(10c); “Furry Friends,” Whitman (15c); “Ships of All 
Times,” Whitman (15c); “The Constitution of the 
U.S. A.,” Tift, McLouglin Pub. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
(10c); “Two Hundred Best Poems for Boys and Girls,” 
and anthology compiled by Marjorie Barrows, Whit- 
man (10c); “Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” Mark 
Twain, National Home Library Foundation, 1518 
K, St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (15c); “Aeroplanes 
and Airships,” Saalfield (10c). 
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Kinky the Kinkajou 
(From Page 52) 


leaped to the ground and were 
eating the fallen fruit. But when the 
night began to turn to day Kinky, 
like the rest, hurried home to sleep. 

The next night he again joined 
the crowd and feasted on the fallen 
fruit while one or another kept 
watch for danger. And again he ate 
and he ate, and he ate and he ate till 
he bulged. As again he went home to 
his hollow tree, he passed the place 
where his twin sister had become 
the pet of a little Indian girl. Sister 
lay sleeping half out of a hollow 
tree beneath which the little Indian 
girl had her hammock. And the 
tame twin looked well fed. But 
Kinky preferred his freedom. Sister 
had been caught when she was too 
young to know what it was like. 
Sister could doubtless go indoors 
when it rained, Kinky had seen her 
once peering from the window of 
the Indian shack. But though her 
fur was dry and his was getting wet, 
Kinky would not have changed 
places with her. That way, he was 
like most wild creatures. 

But Kinky little dreamed what 
was to happen the very next week. 
As so often in the tropics, a big 
storm had been brewing. One eve- 
ning the wind began to bend the 
tree trunks, shrieking and whistling 
that hard rains were coming. And 
the next thing Kinky knew, he had 
nearly fallen out of his hollow tree 
trunk. Now his wonderful tail came 
to the rescue. Clinging to the edge of 


his hole with his forepaws, bracing | 
himself with his hind paws, he | 


anchored himself fast to the tree top 


by winding the tip of his long tail | 


twice around a limb. Grasping it 


with his prehensile tail tip, he hung | 


on. And though the winds shrieked 
through the branches, and the tree 


swayed back. and forth, and up 


storm in safety. 

It was mostly thanks to his won- 
derful tail. And it is quite possible 
that if Kinky’s ancestors had not 
had prehensile tails, they would 
none of them ever lived through the 
tornadoes of the tropics, where they 
live today. 


METHODS— 


E. IRENE HEMPHILL 


TECHNIQUES — 


MATERIAL — 


Edited by 


Choral Speaking and 
Speech Improvement 


Choral or verse speaking is not a revival of the 
sing-song concert recital heard in some class- 


rooms generations 


ago. The verse choir is cap- 


able of producing tones that are equal in 


beauty to those of 


vocal musical choirs. How- 


ever, it is not a singing choir but a speaking 
choir. Speaking together is not only valuable as 
a technique for speech training but it also pro- 
vides training in interpretation. 


Part 1 — Choral Speaking 


There are one hundred and thirty-five 
verses and poems throughout the book. 
These are classified in the index under the 
following theme headings: Character Train- 
ing, Everyday Experiences, Familiar 
Sounds, Fanciful, Humorous, Nature, Non- 
sense and Mother Goose, Religious, Special 
Days and Quotations. 


| Teachers who have longed to try choral 


speaking but who have hesitated because 
they did not know how to make the first 
approach will find specific suggestions and 
helps for taking the initial steps. 


Have you a Problem Child? Read what other 
teachers have said about choral speaking 
and the timid child. Perhaps you, too, have 
a child in your room who is too shy to 


= | recite alone. A verse choir may prove to be 
and down, Kinky rode out the | 


the answer to this type of problem child. 


96 pages 
spiral binding 


$150 


Postpaid 


Name eoee 


Part Il — Speech Improvement 


The section of Speech Improvement offers 
techniques and exercises which will help 
you and your pupils to acquire the necessary 
knowledge of the correct sounds of the 
letter forms which make up the words of 
our English language. Do you know how to 
sound correctly the vowels, consonants and 
diphthongs? Do you know how to use the 
various parts of your ‘‘speech machine?” 


Do you know how to correct “er”? when 
used for ‘‘oi” as “earl”? for “oil?” Social 
and economic demands are being made for 
better speech from individuals. The schools 
must help to meet these demands, 

What are you doing to improve the speech 
of your pupils? 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION, Darien, Conn. 


Enclosed is check for $1.50. Please send me one copy of Choral 
Speaking and Speech Improvement. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Number Combination Drill 


Tue following drill is one which 
I have used successfully in the first 
and second grades. It could very 
well be used in third and fourth 
grades for drill in multiplication 
and division facts. 


I give each child eleven pieces of 
construction paper, any light shade, 
size 214 x 3% inches. With a black 
crayon, I have each child write on 
his cards, figures large enough to be 
seen at a distance: 0 on one card, 
1 on each of two cards, 2 on the 
next, and continue, 9 being on the 
last card. On the back of each of 
his eleven cards I have each child 
write his name or initials. 

For the drill I have each child 
arrange his cards in two rows on 
his desk: 0-4 in one row and 5-9 
in the other row; the two ones 
being in one place. When I show 
a combination, all in the room hold 
up the card with the right answer. 
If the combination is 5 and 5, the 
child holds up two cards, (1 and 0), 
to make 10. If possible I have the 
combinations with the answers on 
the other side, so, after exposing 
the fact for about three seconds, 
I turn the card and the child can 
see if his response was right. There 
is no noise, and every child in the 
room is kept busy. I never use this 
drill more than ten minutes at a 
time. Each child keeps his cards 
in an envelope in his desk to be 
used at the next drill period. 


—HAZEL M. ECKLE 


Children Making Up 
Their Own Plays 


Tuere were thirty children in 
my class and I divided the class 
up in three groups of ten each and 
allowed them on Friday to put on 
a play of their own making. I| told 
them they could put on any play 
they wanted even an original one, 
but that it must have a good moral 
such as teaching kindness or polite- 
ness or honesty. 

They put on original plays, mak- 
ing their own costumes and doing 


a fine piece of work. The best one 
was put on in the auditorium for all 
of the other grades. This taught 
the children to write, to be reliant, 
to make costumes and to be lead- 
ers. It also gave the children self 


confidence. 
—HELEN C. LARGE 


Use a Mitten-Line! 


Lost gloves and misplaced mit- 
tens were a cause of continuous 
annoyance in our primary classroom 
until I had the janitor stretch a 
stout wire across one end ‘of the 
cloakroom on a level with the coat 
hooks. To this I tied clothespins, 
one for each class member. I used 
the kind of pins that pinch together 
on a spring. 

Now as each child hangs up his 
wraps he steps over to the “‘mitten- 
line” and snaps a pin over both 
mittens. On leaving for home, he 
takes them down again. Nobody 
leaves his mittens behind because 
a glance at the mitten-line before 
dismissing class quickly assures me 
that every mitten is accounted for. 


—MARGARETTA HARMON 


Foods for Teeth on Parade 


Children decided to have a dental 
parade. They first cut from card- 
board a set of teeth, then a large 
tooth brush. They also cut from 
cardboard a milk bottle, an apple, 
orange, tomato, carrot, celery, let- 
tuce and a slice of toast. The first 
child carries the set of teeth. He 
says, “Here are my teeth and this 
is what I do to take care of them.”’ 
The milk bottle is next in the pa- 
rade and he says: “I contain lime, 
I build strong teeth all of the time.” 
The tomato comes along with “‘Boys 
and girls who eat me will have nice 
teeth you see.” Each fruit and 
vegetable speaks a line or two. 
After the fruits and vegetables have 
all spoken the tooth brush at the 
tail end of the parade walks up to 
the cardboard teeth brushing them 
to teach children the proper method 
of brushing their teeth. A little 

(Turn to Page 64) 


JUNIOR 


ARTS<ACTIVITIES 


The magazine of plans and 
ideas to be used as they are or 
adapted to meet special needs and 
situations, 


Each monthly issue contains 
arts and crafts plans arranged in 
practical, workable form, things 
to make, to do, to draw, sugges- 
tions and teaching aids. 


The primary teacher will find 
especially helpful projects and 
activities specifically for her 
classes. 


New features this year include 
the section, “Free and Inexpen- 
sive Materials,” questions and 
answers, enlargements of nature- 
study and science programs, stor- 
ies of other lands. 


All these are in addition to the 
regular features and departments 
which have already made Junior 
Arts & Activities the fastest 
growing magazine in the educa- 
tional field! 


$3.00 for a year’s subscription 
(10 consecutive issues; 25c ad- 
ditional for postage to Cana- 
da; 50c, to other foreign 
countries.) 


ALSO 


For year-round school use, es- 
pecially helpful to teachers of the 
rimary grades, the new Year- 
Round Arts and Crafts Pro- 
jects has been compiled by the 
editors and artists of Junior Arts 
& Activities. 


Every important seasonal cele- 
bration and major holiday in the 
school year is represented by one 
or more projects. 


Postpaid 75¢ 
The Jones 
Publishing Company 
Dept. ACI 
4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, II. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 
from page 63 


song about brushing the teeth fin- 
ishes the program. 
The children went into all of the 
grades with their dental parade. 
—HELEN C. LARGE 


To Encourage Good Writing 


Eacu day I take the best 
writers and let them be little writ- 
ing teachers for the slower ones. 
The pupils try very hard and it 
isn’t long until I have beautiful 
Penmanship in my room of 23 
Second grade pupils. 

—ELNORA HENNEY 


Matches and How They 


Came to Be 
from page 45 


English druggist named John 
Walker made the first practical 
matches. These were splints of 
wood tipped with a mixture of sul- 
phide of antimony, chlorate of 
potash and gum. To light the crude 
matches, they were drawn between 
folds of a sort of sandpaper, made 
of ground-up glass. 

John Walker’s matches required 
hard rubbing. They sometimes 
threw bits of fire across the room. 
But they were the first to combine 
two of the fire-making methods al- 
ready mentioned, friction and 
chemicals. 

Wouldn’t it seem strange to hand 
the grocer a quarter and ask for a 
block of matches? ‘That’s what 
people did in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts one day in 1836 when the 
first American “lucifer matches” 
were made in that city. The illus- 
tration shows how these strange 
matches were cut from a single 
block of wood. There were 144 
hand-dipped matches in each block. 

The old lucifer matches were not 
changed very much until 1855, 
when safety matches were invented 
in Sweden. Safety matches cannot 
be set afire by accident because the 
phosphorus is not on the match- 
tip, but on the box. Only when 
the match is rubbed against the box 
will these chemicals ignite. 

A modern match-making machine 


can make more than a _ million 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


matches every hour. Blocks of 
wood are fed into choppers which 
cut the matchsticks and force their 
ends into little holes in an iron 
frame. If you examine a match, 
you will see the mark of this frame 
on the plain end. The frames carry 
the sticks, standing on end, from 
one vat of chemicals to another. 
Next time you strike a match, 
remember the tinder box, the fire 
bottle and the match block. They 
are the match’s honorable ancestors! 


Primary Writing Seat Work 
(page 23) 


Here we have a page full of inter- 
esting pictures to list as things, 
animals and plants. Place the correct 
name under its proper heading. The 
illustrations of toys, flowers and 
animals may be used to apply to 
other simple lesson drills. Tell an 
interesting fact about each item. 
Suggest a color for each, or tell 
where each may be found. 


Health Poster 
(Page 38) 
BUNNY BOBBS SAYS GET 
PLENTY OF SLEEP EACH 


NIGHT! How many hours do you 
sleep every night? Doe you have 
fresh air in your bedroom at night? 

Color the poster: Color Bunny 
Bobb’s pyjamas and night cap a 
light blue. His slippers are blue 
with a white tassel. Make the stairs 
a light yellow. Color the wall and 
floor a grey or brown. 


A Build-up Picture 
(Page 39) 
PUDGIE PIGGIE GOES FOR A 
RIDE. Color Pudgie Piggie, mak- 
ing his nose, mouth and hoofs a 


deeper pink than his body. Cut 
out his sailor hat and paste on 
dotted space marked with a No. 1 
also. Then follow with number 2 
and so on until the little pig is 
complete. Pudgie Piggie may then 
be cut out and pasted on a con- 
struction paper background of tan 
with red border. Or he may be cut 
out and used for sand-table char- 
acter. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 


LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried 

in Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo, 


National College of Education 
Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery 
school, and child care centers. Children's dem- 
onstration school and observation center. 
Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore, 
near lake, Beginning classes as well as specially 
designed courses for teachers and college 
graduates, Summer term: June 14; Fall term, 
September 16. Write for catalog, 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 612B 
Evanston, 


THOUSAND’S OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


Entire West, including Ariz., Cal., Nev., 
Ore. and Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 
Grades $1800--$2500; H. S. $2000-$3000 
FREE ENROLLMENT—Write For Information Today 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS Member 
N.A.T.A. 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


W.LLIAM RUFFER. Pw Moe 


DENVER. COLO 
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tan the perfect medium for modeling attrac- 
nate tive little animals, birds and other deco- 


rative figures that are so popular. 


With its added advantage of beautiful col- 


ors, PLASTELINE allows for a most interest- 


ing and realistic modeling of such figures. 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORME so that 


the models may be displayed and used for a 


long time without losing their attractiveness. 


Plasteline Comes in Ten Different Colors 


156) Cream 

156B Gray Green 

156N Yellow 

156A Terra Cotta (Red) 
Light Brown 
156M Bronze Green 
156K Clay Color 

Bright Green 
156R Blue 

156C Dark Brown 


Price, per pound package, 80.35 


156Z Assorted, four colors, ', Ib. each, 
Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
and Dark Brown, 80.40 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
eaused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
over —— just put the clay away in its box no cleaning of 


hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. [It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is reads 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 


again, thus creating a saving on material, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield. Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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PLACES 


BEFORE WINKY DAY 2° DAY | TOA’ FRO : FACES anp 


THE QUINLAN READERS | THE QUINLAN READERS 
THE QUINLAN READERS 


Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern simpli- 
fied type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, com- 
prehension tests. 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, and 
a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 


Word for word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, 
for Grades one, two, and three. 


The Quinlan Readers were adopted this year for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list 
recently in South Carolina, Louisiana, and J irginia. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, T: nnessee, 


New Mexico, Kentucky on the multiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Montana, Nevada and Utah 
for basal supplementary use. 


READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Adventures In Science by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so effec- 
tive in learning to read. During a global war science takes on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day 
of the great achievements of science. 


The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to asso- 
ciate with themselves reading specialists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The 
result is that each reader is exactly adapted to the grade for which it is written. No other series 
is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils in the first six grades. 

A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher 1s available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. Mllustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. 


Workbooks are now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. >| ADVENTURES 
The Rainbow Readers were adopted this year on the multiple list in South Carolina and |; NSCIENCE & 


Arkansas. Other state and territorial adoptions include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Car- wt 


olina, Tennessee, Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, llawat, Alaska and the Philippines. 
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